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‘The Badminton Magazine 


MASTERS OF THEIR ARTS 


1.—THE MOTOR-CAR QUESTION 


BY ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH 


WHAT is the charm of motor-cars? It is not to be wondered 
at that those who are unacquainted with them detest them. 
Until some six or seven years ago I was among the number 
of horse-owners who regard the new method of transit as a 
noisy nuisance, and although I am still alive to the drawbacks 
attending the introduction of something entirely new in so 
old-fashioned a country as ours, the continued use of many 
types of motor-cars has quite revolutionised my feelings on 
the matter. 

It is difficult to realise to-day that seventy years ago the 
locomotive was regarded as the enemy of horses. The fact that 
railways did, to a certain extent, reduce the number of horses 
used for some kinds of transport, confirmed the belief that the 
progress of the iron road would lead to the extermination of the 
friend of man. When the automobile was introduced into 
France some ten years ago, similar notions were rife in that 
country, but it will be within the knowledge of many readers 
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of the Badminton Magazine that carriage-horses to-day command 
a higher price in Paris than in any other place in the world, 
and that the French carriage-building industry was never so 
prosperous. 

Curiously enough, too, the introduction of lighter work in 
carriage-building that has been brought about by the French 
motor-car races is having effect in the production of broughams, 
victorias, and phaetons that, while equally strong and graceful, 
weigh considerably less than those made by English firms. 

Much of our British opposition to mechanical traction, our 
objection to electric tramways, light railroads and the like, 
arises from our natural affection for the horse. But some of it 
is a little unthinking. That owners and breeders of horses 
should be anxious as to the future value of their stock is perhaps 
not unnatural, but their apprehensions are in my judgment 
unnecessary. Ido not believe that the introduction of motor- 
cars will have any effect upon the number of horses in use, 
though it will doubtless displace some of them. The heavy 
road-waggons, the thousands of commercial travellers’ gigs, the 
post.chaises, the coaches that covered the high-roads of England 
seventy years ago have disappeared, yet there are now said to 
be five times as many horses in use in the United Kingdom 
as there were at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The motor-car will fill its own place, just as the railway 
did. 

Let me endeavour to explain what are the charms of a 
method of travel that, to the surprise of the uninitiated, has 
already captured the imagination of almost all the Royalties of 
Europe and the millionaires of the United States. Why does 
King Edward VII. use a motor-car on many occasions when 
he has at his command at any time a special train? Why is it 
that the Automobile Club in London is the most rapidly growing 
club in the United Kingdom? Why is it that the leading 
French, German, American, and British motor.car manufac- 
turers are working night and day, and are many months in 
arrear with their orders? All those who have been seized 
with the craze cannot be mere enthusiasts. Many of them are 
practical men of affairs, not a few are among the leading horse- 
owners of the world. 

The movement and the industry in England owe their 
practical extension to the interest of the Royal family in the 
matter. Prior to the King’s purchase of a motor-car, the 
British public regarded self-propelled carriages with a still 
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smouldering dislike. They were foreign, they were noisy, they 
frightened horses and old women, they would ruin horse- 
breeders, they were a mere passing craze of people with more 
money than brains. Up till 1896, by which time the foreigners 
had captured nearly all the patents, they could not be used on 
the English roads unless preceded by a man walking with a 
red flag in his hand. These matters were not unobserved by 
the Germans, and the Americans, and the French, and more 
particularly by the latter. The burst of enthusiasm with which 
the legalisation of the motor-car in England on November 14, 
1896, was welcomed, was regarded with positive dread by 
French manufacturers. They had witnessed the introduction 
of the bicycle in France in 1867 and its subsequent capture by 
the manufacturers of Coventry and Birmingham. They feared 
a similar result with their remarkable new industry. By the 
British public the altering of a ridiculous law was celebrated by 
the assembling of enormous crowds to witness the departure of 
the first legal run of motor-cars from London to Brighton. 1 
- remember the occasion well ; the crowds in the neighbourhood 
of Westminster Bridge reminded one of the Jubilee, and all 
all along the fifty miles of road people assembled to welcome 
the vehicles of the future. Company promoters seized the 
opportunity to float numbers of rotten concerns by which some 
millions of money were lost to the public. But the apprehen- 
sions of the French and the enthusiasm of the British were all 
groundless. France, Germany and the United States continue 
to monopolise the industry, and while it is quite possible to buy 
a good motor-car of English manufacture, the majority of 
those in use are the result of handsome cheques and high wages 
paid to foreign manufacturers and work-people. 

One curious result I may mention in passing, is the fact 
that the builders of the carriage part of motor-cars as apart 
from the engine, have secured much English custom for foreign 
horse carriages. At Messrs. Kellners, in Paris, the other day, 
I noticed several broughams and victorias about to be 
despatched to customers in England who had been struck by 
the lightness and finish of the work of the bodies of the auto- 
mobiles of this firm. 

Our King was preceded in use of the motor-car in England 
by a number of well-known public men, of whom I may 
instance Lords Carnarvon, Cairns, Shrewsbury, Iveagh, and 
Suffield, Sir David Salmons, Mr. Evelyn Ellis, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Chaplin, Mr. John Scott 
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Montagu, and Mr. Charles Rolls. One of the most enthusiastic 
owners of motor-cars in England is Mr. R. H. Hudson, whose 
record as a breeder of Shire horses will be known to many 
readers of this article. 

In the motor-car matter experience has taught me that it is 
useless to attempt to combat prejudice by instancing the utility 
of the machine, or the common sense of its users. What is 
needed is a short ride in a good automobile. It is safe to say 
that ninety-nine out of a hundred of those who make a motor- 
car trip return amazed and convinced. The celerity with which 
the machine can be started, the extraordinary power of the 
brakes, the absence of vibration, the newness of the motion and 
the exhilaration produced by a rapid spin through the air 
instantly convert prejudice into enthusiasm, As to the English 
law which limits the speed to twelve miles an hour, it is tolerably 
well known that it is more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance, by Royalty downwards. Nor is it to be wondered 
at. The ridiculous regulation in question was made by men of 
whom only one, I believe, had ever been in a motor-car, and 
very few of the magistrates throughout the country, who are 
making themselves ridiculous in the eyes of posterity by 
inflicting fines. for technical transgressions of this act, have 
any acquaintance with self-propelled carriages. 

As a magistrate I am well aware of the valuable nature of 
the work done by our British unpaid judges, but it would be 
better, I suggest, for the commercial prosperity of England, 
threatened as it is on every side, if some of them evinced a 
little more patriotism by studying the motor-car question before 
attempting to drive another trade permanently into the hands 
of the foreigners. I admit that it is not by any means pleasant 
when driving a young and spirited horse to come suddenly 
face to face with a noisy engine filled with people dressed in 
the costume of submarine divers. It is equally unpleasant to 
be approached from behind by one of these infernal machines, 
whose advent is heralded by a raucous and most annoying 
horn. It is an experience with which I am well acquainted, 
and as a result I have gone to the very slight trouble of breaking 
my horses to several sizes and shapes of motor-cars. As a rule, 
half an hour’s careful work, accompanied by kindness and by 
carrots, will accustom any horse to the noisiest motor in 
existence, more especially if the people in the motor-car speak 
to the horse. Unfortunately, many drivers of borses will not 
take the trouble. I know fond and charming mothers who 
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send out their little ones in a pony cart drawn by a spirited 
cob and driven by a governess, who, as often as not, throws 
down the reins at the approach of a motor. It would be well, 
I think, if the County Councils of England instead of ruining 
British motor-car manufacturers would provide their road 
surveyors and others with good motor-cars which could be 
used, among other purposes, for the training of horses in 
localities, for a small payment. 

So much to the prejudice which is blighting this new and 
most profitable industry. 

Inasmuch as there are already 300 kinds of motor-cars, it is 
not easy to deal with the subject in the space of a magazine 
article of a few pages. 

Roughly they may be divided into three types. The most 
generally used is a small carriage or vodturette, as it is called in 
France, capable of carrying two or three people at a speed of 
fifteen to twenty-five miles an hour, and costing from £200 to 
£500 with horse-power of 3 h.-p. to 7 h.-p. Then comes the 
larger type of carriage of from 8 to 40 h.-p., costing from £600 
to £2500, with speed from anything up to sixty miles an hour. 
Beyond these are the heavy steam carriages for the haulage of 
goods. 

Let me take the possibility of the King’s carriage as an 
example of what can be done with one so useful, fast and com- 
fortable. It is a 12 horse-power Daimler car, with a canopy, 
able to travel at a maximum speed between twenty-five or 
thirty-five miles an hour. As is well known, his Majesty, like a 
great many other automobilists, takes it about with him wherever 
he goes, at home or abroad. With a carriage of the same 
horse-power as the King’s I have made the following delightful 
journeys: London to Cannes, vé@ Newhaven, Dieppe, Paris, 
St. Etienne, and Aix-en-Provence. While at Cannes I ran the 
machine some three thousand miles and returned vzé@ Toulon, 
Marseilles, and Paris. Many Americans, Russians, French, and 
a few English will travel to the Riviera this winter by the same 
means. The splendid roads and excellent hotels of rural 
France tend to the increase of the enjoyment of a method of 
travel, that is after all merely a revival of the Continental 
journeys of our great-great-grandfathers. 

The run to Newhaven occupies but a few hours, there the 
motor-car is put on board the steamer and ata cost of a few 
pounds conveyed with its owners to Dieppe. Arriving at Dieppe 
in the early morning, one travels through Normandy to Paris, 
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arriving in time for dinner. From Paris to Cannes occupies 
three delicious days. 

This use of the automobile, which I would call land-yacht- 
ing, has many developments in the future. Already new hotels 
are being opened and old ones are being enlarged and it is 
advisable for motor-car tourists to telegraph on ahead for 
rooms, lest they find that other parties on similar pleasure bent 
have monopolised the accommodation. France knows nothing 
of the decay of its rural inns with which we at home have 
become so familiar. During the present year I have made 
three tours ex automobile, twice through Touraine and once in 
North Eastern France, and at some of the more popular halt- 
ing-places forty or fifty people have arrived by road each day. 

A moderate-sized motor-car is a very useful addition to any 
steam yacht and enables one to land at one’s pleasure and tour - 
the surrounding country, One can land almost anywhere in 
the Mediterranean and travel with comfort. 

As a rule most countries have fairly good roads nowadays. 
I can speak from personal acquaintance of the roads in India, 
Syria, Egypt, Spain, Italy, France, Ireland, England, and Scot- 
land, small portions of the United States, Switzerland, Cyprus ; 
and in all these places, the motor-car can be used with advan- 
tage. Of the adaptability of the motor-car some notion can 
be gained when | say that the 12 h.-p. carriage to which I have 
referred is used daily in England to convey me to and from 
London, a distance of fifty-two miles each day. It very often 
takes me to London in the morning, goes straight back and 
does much other useful work, and comes to fetch me from a 
neighbouring railway-station at night. It has been used every 
day in three hotly contested elections, has crossed the Channel 
some twenty times for my use as an ordinary carriage in Paris, 
can climb any hill in the United Kingdom, and is in every respect 
as good as it was the day I bought it some two years ago. It 
has never had any kind of breakdown on the road other than a 
punctured tyre. During the hot weather of last and the previous 
summer it relieved our horses of all station work, and, indeed, 
on this latter head I cannot speak too strongly in favour of motor- 
cars. Those who are, like myself, lovers of horses, can derive 
no pleasure whatever from the use of them as mere beasts of 
burden, toiling to and from country stations with long waits, 
in heat, cold, or wet. It is quite possible to get a 12 h.-p. motor 
with a removable top for wet weather, that, while acting as a 
special train—so to speak—of every household, and ready at 
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any moment of night or day to travel uphill and down dale 
as fast as the law will permit, can also be used for short 
journeys, for paying calls, for carrying luggage, for the convey- 
ance of shooting parties, or for the mere pleasure and health 
to be derived from the driving of it. 

Yet the introduction of a motor-car into an establishment 
requires much judgment, and should not be done without 
careful inquiry and study. | 

My experience teaches me that for all-round work in an 
average county a twelve horse-power car is necessary. It 
should have a top that can be taken off in fine weather, it need 
not have pneumatic tyres, it should be driven by a petroleum 
engine having both lamp and electric ignition, and be made 
by a leading English, French, or German maker. Its brakes 
should hold both backward and forward, its wheel base should 
be long, the wheels small and of equal size. There should be 
no attempt at lightness about the wheels or axles, though the 
body should be of aluminium. I have in my eye such a car, 
which I lately saw leaving the Place Vendome for Nice. It 
carried six persons, including the driver. From the point of 
view of modern requirements it would be too slow, but I am 
anticipating a reaction against the very fast cars now in use. 

Such a carriage should never be entrusted to any one except 
an expert driver. Personally, I regard a twelve horse-power 
automobile as almost as dangerous as a four-in-hand. I object 
to driving behind a spirited team unless in proper hands. I 
refuse to drive in a motor-car unless I know the abilities of the 
driver. The automobile is free from the dangers that follow 
shying, bolting, rearing, and running away, but it has an equally 
dangerous enemy in side-slip. Nearly every motor accident one 
reads of is an exaggerated account of q side-slip, but nearly 
every side-slip is avoidable. Side-slip amounts to this, that one 
cannot rapidly apply the brakes on greasy wood, asphalte, oolite, 
macadam, or stone blocks. The result of such application is 
invariably unpleasant, sometimes dangerous. There are patent 
tyres which minimise the danger, but let every person who pur- 
chases a motor-car recognise that it zs a danger, and one that 
cannot be avoided by the most skilful driver unless he proceeds 
slowly on dangerous road material. 

Driving an automobile properly and safely is more easily 
done than riding a bicycle, once one recognises the fact that a 
powerful engine is not a thing to be played with. One should 
learn with a careful teacher, such as Mr. Stanton, of the Daimler 
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Company, who has had the honour of driving the King, and one 
should learn on a car of small power. 

To do the thing fairly well is much easier than it looks. 
But to drive as skilfully as Mr. Rolls, Lord Shrewsbury, or 
Mr. Montagu, requires much knowledge and practice. I would 
much prefer to be driven by an expert at fifty miles an hour on 
a difficult road than at ten miles by a duffer. 
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CROWD AT LAST GREEN, AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP 


GOLF IN igor 


BY S.-C. “EVERARD 


THIS is an age of progress, at times, it may be confessed, in a 
somewhat unexpected direction. Whatever may be said or 
thought on that much-vexed question, the relative merits of 
present and past professionals, none can deny that in one 
respect at least there has been a material advance—the domain 
of letters has been invaded by them, and with marked success, 
for at least two champions of recent years are seen to make as 
skilful play with the pen as with the putter. The literary 
professional is a new product of the age, for it may hardly be 
denied that the old time heroes shared the somewhat marked 
disabilities of Jeannie Deans and Mr. Samuel Weller, whose 
habits were not those of literary composition. The reader who 
knows his Scott may recall the fact that Jeannie indeed on one 
occasion, by dint of unwonted labour of the pen, contrived to 
indite no fewer than three letters in one day ; but we learn that 
if milk had been plentiful she would rather have made thrice as 
NO. LXXVIII, VOL. XIV.—/anuary 1902 B 
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many Dunlop cheeses. Nor did Mr. Weller find it altogether 
plain sailing when he composed his Valentine to Mary the 
housemaid. No; let us try to imagine our dear ‘Old Tom’ in 
the heyday of his glory, or even now, when added years have 
increased his stores of garnered wisdom, let us think of him sitting 
down to write, not a letter, but a thesis on ‘Short Putts, and 
How to Miss Them,’ with the end and aim of publishing it when 
written. Or Jamie Anderson, still with us also, and Bob Martin, 
or Tom Kidd, or Andrew Strath, deceased ; to which of these 
would it have occurred to write an essay on things special or 
things in general ; De rerum naturd, like Lucretius: any or all 
of them would have been as hard put to it under such circum- 
stances as was Jeannie Deans or the junior Mr. Weller. 

Yet the versatile J. H. Taylor makes light of literary diff- 
culties, and writes for the press both here and in America, in 
pleasing style and excellent English. His articles are always 
eminently readable, on whatever subject: and the perusal of 
one of them,a graceful tribute to the memory of the late Tom 
Hutchison, suggested to the present writer the train of thought 
expressed in the reflections above set forth. The death of 
Tom Hutchison, about the end of 1900, closed a golfing career 
of the very highest promise. it is sad to think that it was the 
result of an accident, a fall from a pony we believe, in Florida. 
He was quite a lad, probably about seventeen or so, when he 
put on record his first performance of note, a splendid 77, 
made at St. Andrews, playing for professional prizes. His 
partner was a capital player, but Hutchison had that extra 
thirty yards or so from the tee which demonstrated him to be 
a really long driver ; this power makes the game so easy; the 
partner was obviously crushed by it, and so, it turned out, 
was every one else besides, Then came a tournament at 
Carnoustie; in the course of which Hutchison greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, disposing, amongst others, of the present 
champion, James Braid, and only succumbing to Taylor, whom 
a stimy befriended at the very close of the match. 

In regard to this tussle, Taylor has left it on record that it 
was one of the very hardest matches he ever had in his life ; 
that though he was at the very top of his game, his ‘nose was 
at the grindstone’ the whole way, and that he never got on 
even terms with his youthful opponent until the sixteenth hole 
was reached. He compares Hutchison with Hugh Kirkaldy, 
and there is much justice in the comparison; both had that 
fine free style, full of confidence, recking little of possible 
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disaster, the wore antithesis of that quality known in Scotland 
as ‘pawkiness’; both played the bold game, and ‘went for 
everything’ ; both consequently were attractive players to 
watch. Undoubtedly Hutchison had it in his power to carry 
off championship honours, and Scotland has good reason to 
deplore the loss of such an able exponent of her national game. 

To turn to a lighter side of golf, a most amusing 
examination paper was set by the able professor of Latin in 
St. Andrews University ; it is too long to quote in full, but a 
specimen question or two may be given. The writer remarks : 


MR. ROBERT MAXWELL 


‘A new course qualifying for the degree is, we learn from a 
lately published ordinance, “Golf, its Theory and Practice.” 
By special provision, it is not to be combined with Agriculture, 
nor with Language, For the benefit of those who think of 
taking up this fascinating though difficult subject, we subjoin 
a specimen examination paper.’ From the paper we extract 
the following : 


(1) ‘I would that I were dead.’ 

(2) ‘ Dead for a ducat, dead.’ 

(3) ‘Oh the little more and how much it is,’ 

Illustrate by a sketch the progress of the ball (A) towards 
the hole (B) at stage (1), stage (2), stage (3). 
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(1) Jnutile cingor ferrum. \ take the iron, but it’s of no use. 

(2) Tres super: unus adhuc. Three up and one to play. 

(3) Lydia, dormis. Lydia, you’re dormy. 

In what matches were these words uttered, and by whom ? 

Describe the Seven-Hill course at Rome. How far was it 
improved by: (1) The Agger of Servius Tullius ; (2) Curtius’ 
bunker in the Forum ? 

Discuss the propriety of the following renderings : 

Ludere par impar. To play the like, then the odds. 

Permittere ventis. To allow for the wind. 


MR, HILTON PLAYING (MR. LAIDLAY WITH CLEEK) 


Totus teres atque rotundus. A\l even on the round. 

Nimis graviter ferre. To tak’ it owre heavy. 

Miscueruntque herbas et non innoxia verba. ‘They raised a 
cloud of turf and unparliamentary language. 

Tumidoque inflavit aheno. He said, blow this bulger ! 


From this it may be seen that the St. Andrews student, 
while improving his golf, has the opportunity of improving his 
classics also ; the idea, besides, seems capable of extension, and 
might be submitted for consideration by the authorities of the 
English universities, who might set papers in Greek and other 
languages upon somewhat similar lines. 

A feature of the past year has been the successes gained by 
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Mr. Robert Maxwell, now undoubtedly considered the strongest 
amateur in Scotland. Of exceptionally powerful build, he is 
able to tear the ball out of any difficulty as easily as an 
ordinary man can drive it from the tee. By reason of his very 
strength and physical form, he is lacking in the easy grace and 
suppleness of Mr. John Ball and Mr. John Graham, junr., but 
accomplishes the same results by a different method. Just as 
the spectator is held in admiration by some of the vast 
engineering machines which delve out chunks of hardened 


MR. J. L. LOW 


steel as if they were of the consistency of cheese, so is the 
impression produced by Mr. Maxwell’s execution with driver, 
cleek, and mashie. When to this is added a capital short 
game, especially in the important part of it, holing out, we 
are justified in stating that he is armed, as it were, cap-d-pie, 
at all points. He began the season by a tie with Mr. Josiah 
Livingstone at 85 over North Berwick, which he subsequently 
won. The prize was the Law New Century Scratch medal 
of the Tantallon, recently presented, and competed for in 
February. Next, curiously enough, came another dead heat, 
for the Gold Medal of the Honourable Company at Muirfield, 
in April. Mr. Maxwell and Mr. P. Balfour, son of Lord 
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President Balfour, each returned a card of 80; on playing 
off the former won with an excellent 78. Mr. Laidlay, who 
has so often monopolised chief honours, was close up with 81. 
At the Spring Meeting of the Tantallon Club, Mr. Laidlay had 
his revenge on Mr. Maxwell, but both were beaten by 
Lieut. C. K. Hutchison, the leaders’ scores being 84, 85, 86 
respectively. Lieut. Hutchison is in the Coldstream Guards, and 
has seen a deal of hard fighting in the South African war ; after 
Magersfontein he was invalided home ; so, as he had learnt golf 
at North Berwick as a boy, and having frequently practised 
on that green, he went there to recuperate, with, as we have 
seen, excellent result ; for it is no light task to defeat both 
Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Laidlay, to say nothing of the other good 
men and true whom the Tantallon Club is fortunate in claim- 
ing as members. After this minor reverse, Mr. Maxwell came 
to the front again at St. Andrews, where he won the Spring 
Medal with 82; at this meeting North Berwick carried off all 
the honours of war, for Mr. Norman Hunter and Mr. Ferrier 
Kerr tied at 83 for second, the tie being won by Mr. Hunter. 
The Autumn Meeting furnished yet another triumph for 
Mr. Maxwell, who on a very foggy day, on which it was 
difficult to judge distance, managed, notwithstanding, to go 
round in 79, beating Mr. A. G. Tait by one stroke. This 
exploit secured for him the King William 1V. medal, and also 
the George Glennie medal for the best aggregate score made 
in Spring and Autumn. He rounded off his season in 
November by winning the Honourable Company’s Gold Medal 
with a record score of 77 ; a record, that is, in competitions of 
that Club. In 1893 Mr. Laidlay went round in 78, which 
remained until the occasion under present notice, when again 
he did remarkably well with 79, being beaten by Mr. Maxwell 
alone of all the field. 

This, it will be admitted, is a pretty fair measure of success 
for one player ; to win both in spring and autumn all the first 
medals of the two premier clubs in Scotland is a performance 
which stamps Mr. Maxwell as a golfer of no ordinary calibre, 
and goes far towards justification of his description as at the 
present moment the best amateur in Scotland. ‘That being so, 
his absence from the Amateur Championship was all the more 
severely felt. A sad family bereavement, which evoked for him 
the sympathy of all, necessitated his withdrawal, and diminished 
pro tanto the interest of the tournament. As a prelude to the 
great event of the year, the annual team match between the 
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Royal Liverpool and Tantalion Clubs took place. Here Mr. 
Maxwell met and was defeated by Mr. John Graham, junior, a 
result which, if we mistake not, has usually been recorded 
when the two have come together. In this instance Mr. 
Graham won by three in a 36-hole match ; the play, of course, 
was first-rate, especially in the second round; Mr. Graham 
78, Mr. Maxwell 82. But it was open to remark that the 
Hoylake player was doing his work with the greater ease, 
leaving himself less to do than his antagonist, who, indeed, 


MR. LESLIE BALFOUR MELVILLE 


frequently just halved the holes with difficulty. What would 
have happened had they met in the Amateur Championship 
none can say; Mr. Maxwell won the first round in the Tantallon 
match by one hole, but lost the second by four. Mr. Hilton 
won by six from Mr. Laidlay, but lost by three in the after- 
noon ; three to the good; and the Hoylake team won on the 
whole match by thirty-three holes. 

A really red-hot enthusiast might find in the Amateur 
Championship material for ‘copy’ which would keep him going 
till crack of doom, so interesting was the play and varied were 
the incidents. Mr. H. H. Hilton emerged victorious, and for the 
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second time in succession. It may be said at once that he was 
the finest golfer in the field ; the fact, however, if it be a fact, 
as we think it is, does not necessarily imply immunity from 
defeat. ‘It’s a queer game, the gowf,’ as the caddies say, and 
in a single round anything in the world might happen: a man 
might lose to a player to whom he could concede a third, for 
there is but little time to recover if fortune dispense an unusual 
number of slings and arrows to your detriment. Mr. Hilton 
had an uncommonly narrow squeak for it as it was; Mr. 


MR. F. MACKENZIE. A TYPE OF ST. ANDREWS SWING 


Horace Hutchinson ought to have beaten him, was, indeed, 
one up and five to play, but lost the match by bad putting ; not 
a usual weakness of his. Mr. J. L. Low in the final, the 
grandest final that has ever been played, lost indeed, but earned 
undying renown. If Mr. Hilton won the sfolia opima, Mr. Low 
was the hero of the fray. His first two matches were easy 
victories for him ; thereafter he was fighting for dear life five 
rounds in succession. He met Mr. Norman Hunter, was 
dormy one, and topped his ball into the burn ; nothing daunted 
he waded in after it, and made a sufficiently good recovery to 
halve the last hole and win the match. After beating the well- 
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known Musselburgh player, Mr. J. M. Williamson by two, he 
met Mr. C. E. Dick in the semi-final, and.defeated him after a 
desperate struggle by a hole. The most formidable antagonist 
was in waiting, Mr. John Graham, junior ; Mr. Low had a lead 
of three holes at the turn, which he retained till the fourteenth 
hole, but then lost all three in succession ; all square, one to 
play. Many a player would have become demoralised at such 
a critical juncture, not so Mr. Low, who, gallantly rising to the 
occasion, drove two of the best shots he ever played in his life, 
reached the last green against the wind, and won the hole in 
four, Mr. Graham having half missed his second. ‘Bravo 
Johnnie ; Scotland for ever!’ said his numerous admirers in 
enthusiastic Doric ; the tension of the last two or three holes 
had been almost too much, as they hung upon every stroke 
played by either man, and the pent-up feelings found vent in 
patriotic admiration of their hero—a truly magnificent finish, 
arbitrio popularis aure. 

No one who watched the final is likely to forget the fine 
play of Mr. Hilton and Mr. Low. The Hoylake player had a 
very distinct advantage in driving, which on four or five 
occasions just turned the scale in his favour, and had an 
important bearing on the issue of the match. But if Mr. 
Hilton drove like a demon, Mr. Low putted like an angel. 
No more able exponent of the possibilities of the old-fashioned 
wooden putter exists. Thanks to this, and to rather more 
accurate approaching, he was all square at the turn (both out 
in 39); all square likewise at the thirteenth. ‘Then by grand 
driving Mr. Hilton won a hole, another, and yet another, and 
was three up at the end of the round. In the afternoon he 
won the first, and the fifth, where he reached the green in two, 
struck the hole in three, and won it in four against five. Five 
up thirteen to play—a certainty—no, we are all wrong! three 
of the next four go to Mr. Low; only two down and nine to 
play ; nothing in it if the other were not a Hilton. Three 
halves, then another win; two more halves, and—a muffled 
whisper from eraning spectators, ‘he’s missed it’—a two foot 
putt for a half, and Mr. Hilton’s lead has disappeared. All 
square two to play. Now comes that crucial Road Hole, 
where long driving is of such value; it was so in this instance ; 
by one of the most brilliant strokes imaginable Mr. Hilton laid 
his third, a full drive against the wind, on the green, in a bee- 
line for the flag; holed out in five, and was dormy. A second 
shot, even more brilliant if that be possible, laid his ball within 
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a club length of the last hole, giving him the best possible 
chance of a three, but a half in four was all that was necessary ; 
Mr. Hilton accordingly retained his title, while Mr. Low, beaten 
though he was, gained, if possible, more honour in the hour of 
his defeat than had he actually won. 

It remains but to add, as giving some indication of the 
standard of play, that Mr. Hilton’s two rounds were 80 and 83, 
Mr. Low’s 83, and, allowing for one hole not played out, 83 ; 
by far the best play ever seen in a final over St. Andrews links, 
so far as present deponent is aware. Before leaving the subject 
of the Amateur Championship, it is right to make special mention 
of Mr. A. R. Aitken, who played an extraordinarily strong game 
against Mr. James Robb, whom he defeated by a hole, notwith- 
standing the fact that Mr. Robb went round in 80. How this 
came about will be apparent if we give Mr. Aitken’s figures, 
beginning at the sixth hole : they were 3334434 = 24 for seven 
holes ; the same aggregate as was made by ‘young Tommy’ in 
his far-famed record of 77, and again by Mr. F. G. Tait for the 
same holes in his record of 72. Mr. Aitken had just previously 
won the Prestwick Spring Medal with 84. As he is scarcely over 
twenty, it seems likely that in him Scotland may find a champion ; 


he remained till the fifth round, when Mr. John Graham, junior, 
beat him by two and one to play. 

Before quitting St. Andrews to glance at amateur golf else- 
where, we must not fail to notice a splendid 77, made by Mr. 
Fred Mackenzie when playing for the Spring Medal of the 
St. Andrews Artisan Club : 


544465334 = 38 | 
Home - 444554454 = 39] 


Mr. Mackenzie is perhaps the best player in the Club; but 
fell before Mr. John Graham, junior, on the second day of the 
Amateur Championship, which day also proved fatal to the club’s 
other representatives, Mr. W. Greig and Mr. D. Simpson. 

Mr, J. E. Laidlay had one of his brilliant rounds at North 
Berwick, winning the Moncrieff Gold Cross of the New Club 
with 76, fourteen strokes better than the second man. Hoylake 
Spring Meeting found Mr. Hilton in brilliant form the first day, 
with 75, but decidedly off colour the second, with 85 : this gave 
Mr. Graham his opportunity, and with 78 that gentleman stepped 
into the position generally occupied by Mr. Hilton or Mr. John 
Ball, junior, for in fact on twenty-four consecutive occasions 
first honours have fallen to either the one or the other. Mr. 
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Graham did better still at the Autumn Meeting, winning first 
prize with 78 on the Wednesday, and returning a grand 75 on 
the Friday. Mr. F. P. Crowther, junior, was second with 80 on 
the first day ; Mr. Hilton 81, and next time Mr. Hilton and 
Mr. A. J. Graham, a younger brother of the winner, tied at 81 for 
second, Mr. Hilton gracefully retiring in favour of the younger 
player, who seems destined to uphold the family honours—no 
inconsiderable honours either, for his sister, Miss M. A. Graham, 


MR. CHARLES HUTCHINGS 


holds the title of Lady Champion, having won it at Aberdovey 
in May. 

The St. George’s Vase, played for at Sandwich in May, was 
won by Mr. S. H. Fry, with 85 + 80; the last round in especial, 
played in a rising wind, being most creditable. Good scoring 
was made there in the autumn, Mr, Mure Fergusson having a 
79, Mr. A. D. Blyth in a match 76, and for a medal 77 (35 and 
42) ; the best score of the year. 

In August Mr. Hilton was very much on the war-path at 
Harlech, amongst other successes breaking the record of the 
course with 71. Those who, like the present writer, are un- 
acquainted with the Royal St. David’s links, may probably gain 
a very fair impression of the value of 71 from a remark over- 
heard during the meeting. ‘Have you heard of Hilton’s score ?’ 
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‘No. ‘Seventy-one.’ ‘ Disgusting ; he ought to be stuffed, 
put in a case, and sent to the British Museum.’ 

All this notwithstanding, the Amateur Champion was beaten 
in a team match at Formby a month or two later by Mr. Harold 
Reade ; four and three to play ; an inspiriting victory for Irish 
golfers. 

Few amateurs would care to tackle Braid and Harry Vardon, 
but this was what Mr. Hilton and Mr. Graham did on the West 
Lancashire links at Hall Road in July, in a four-ball match, 
which must have been worth seeing. Honours in the end were 
divided. 

Amid great local rejoicings Mr. John Ball, junior, returned 
from South Africa in July. His eighteen months of campaign- 
ing have left him none the worse, and he is probably as fine 
a player as ever. True, he did not do himself justice at the 
Hoylake Autumn meeting, but he has given glimpses of his old 
game elsewhere: thus at Lytham and St. Anne’s in September 
he won the gold medal with 75, Mr. Hilton 76; while at 
Leasowe his success in the final for a cup occasioned the remark 
that if he had come back from the war with a wooden leg he 
would probably still have won. Yet his antagonist, his cousin, 
to whom he allowed two strokes, is a fine player. 

At Oxford and Cambridge are to be found some of the 
strongest amateurs of the day. The University match, in March, 
resulted in a victory for Oxford, by 28 holes to g, to which 
Mr. H. W. Beveridge, Christ Church, contributed thirteen holes, 
and Mr. J. Crabb-Watt, Balliol, ten. Sandwich was the scene 
of action. The match of the day was that between Mr. Norman 
Hunter and Mr. J. A. T. Bramston, who in 1900 suddenly 
leaped to the front in virtue of his brilliant victories at 
Sandwich and Westward Ho! On this occasion he was some- 
what below par, and had to play second fiddle to Mr. Norman 
Hunter, whose long driving was the feature of the meeting. 
In light of subsequent experience, seeing him pitted against 
Mr. Edward Blackwell, one is compelled to admit that there is 
little or nothing between these two mighty swipers from the 
tee, if they both happen to hit the ball. 

There is interesting reading in the report of the Royal 
Liverpool against the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society, 
and against North Devon in April. In the first-named match 
at Hoylake, sixteen a side, Mr. Hilton was thirteen up on 
Mr. J. L. Low; Mr. Laidlay was seven up on Mr. Bramston ; 
Mr. Hutchings and Mr. Norman Hunter came off all square ; 
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the Hoylake men finally winning by 47 holes. At the same 
place they beat Royal North Devon by 51 holes, Mr. 
Hilton losing one round to Mr, Bramston by a hole, but 
winning the second by five, while Mr. Graham beat Mr. H. M. 
Braybrooke by eight, but lost the second round by four. 

In the Oxford and Cambridge Scottish tour the Society 
lost two matches, against Mr. Herbert Johnston’s team of 
Honourable Company golfers and against Tantallon. Their 
one victory was over New Luffness. Of individual play we 


MR. COLT; CAPTAIN A. WOLFE MURRAY ; 
MR. LESLIE BALFOUR MELVILLE AND HIS SON 


note that for Mr. Johnston’s team Mr. Edward Blackwell 
beat Mr. Norman Hunter by eight holes, and Mr. A. W. 
Robertson-Durham performed the same _ kind office for 
Mr. Mansfield Hunter, Mr. Norman Hunter’s brother. Later, 
in November, the Society was worsted by the Oxford under- 
graduates, for whom Mr. J. A. T. Bramston played a grand 
round of 71, at Oxford ; nevertheless, he only halved his match 
with Mr. H. C. Ellis, whose score was identical with his own. 
Mr. Mansfield Hunter beat Mr. A. J. Graham by four. 

In due time the statistician of the game, Mr. H. Ross 
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Coubrough, will doubtless publish in tabulated form the results 
of the many professional matches and tournaments which at 
this moment of writing he is collating. One thing, at all 


‘ events, is plain enough: that three men stand out above the 
Z rest as a nearly invincible triumvirate—James Braid, Taylor, 
es and Harry Vardon ; between them they have monopolised the 
: prize-money of nearly all the tournaments in which they have 
played. 

: The most sensational golf of the whole year was un- 
i doubtedly shown by Braid, at Musselburgh, where he also 
cE won in 1g00, with 150. The record was made nine years 
5 ago by Willie Park, junior, with 147 ; yet, at the end of May, 
% Braid returned a card of 36, 34, 35, 35 =140, a total which 
» it is pretty safe to prophesy will stand unbeaten for many a 
* year. One feels sorry for Andrew Kirkaldy, who played much 
6 better than he usually plays when card and pencil are behind 
= him, for he also beat the record with 37, 37, 36, 36=146, 
< yet he was only second, and by a longish interval. The 
' winner’s driving was extraordinarily long, past the second hole 
— in two and down in four being quite a usual occurrence with 
ve him. By beating, first, Taylor, and then in the final, Herd, 
ae he thus carried all before him. 

3 This was of good omen for the ensuing Championship at 


Muirfield, where, however, he did not at the outset give much 
indication of the play he was to exhibit at a later stage. He 
required 43 for the first nine holes, but came home in a 
brilliant 36, which left him level with Taylor, but two behind 
Vardon. Braid improved a little in the afternoon, while Vardon 
slightly fell off, Taylor here having a bad round ; the result 
was a tie at 155, the two having a clear lead of Taylor, which 
it was unlikely he would make up. The third round practically 
decided the Championship, a grand 74 by Braid, which left 
- him five strokes in front of his most dangerous rival, Vardon, 
who was unable to do more than diminish this lead by two ; 
Scotland, therefore, to some extent avenged a long series of 
defeats, the final result being: Braid, 309; Vardon, 312; 
Taylor, 313; Mr. H. H. Hilton, 320. Somehow or other the 
Hoylake amateur was completely off his game for the first 
round, requiring as many as 89; his position, therefore, is all 
the more remarkable, and is due to the fact that on the second 
day he beat every single player in the field, save Taylor, with 
whom he tied—his rounds were 75, 76 = 151, Taylor’s 
74, 77. There were not wanting good judges, who thought 
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that if both days had been calm, as was the second, Mr. Hilton 
would have won outright. The opening stage, however, was 
played in a very strong and troublesome wind, which was in 
favour of the very long drivers, such as Braid. As a sample 
of his swiping power, it may be mentioned that in one of his 
rounds he drove from forty to fifty yards past the 16th hole, 
in one and a brassey. The hole is 528 yards in length, and 
rather uphill, a cross-bunker guarding the green some forty 
yards or so from the hole. Braid could always drive, but until 
this year he was as poor a putter as you could find in a long 
summer-day’s journey. He has now altered his style, keeping 


§ 


THE GUN FIRED TO ANNOUNCE CONCLUSION OF MEDAL COMPETITION, 
ST. ANDREWS 
his body still and rigid, whereof the interesting and valuable 
results have speedily become apparent. On the whole there 
seems but little to choose between these three men. Taylor 
has had some wonderful successes, notably in winning the 
£100 prize at Islay, where, halving with Vardon, six holes were 
played ere Taylor won. He met Braid in the final, and won 
on the last green. At Blundellsands, in July, he won again 
with 156; Braid and Herd next, 162; Vardon and James 
Kinnell, 163. At Tooting Bec, in an inaugural tournament in 
connection with the London and Counties Professional Golfers’ 
Association, Taylor won with 149, Braid having to yield also 
to J. Hepburn and Rowland Jones, 152 each. Taylor also in 
a match with Braid at Blackheath lowered the record of that 
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course to 96: 33, 33, 30. WVardon’s best performance in a 
tournament was at Richmond in May, where he won with 147 ; 
Braid, second, 152 ; Herd and Taylor 155 each. 

The triumvirate, however, are not absolutely invincible, and 
as a matter of fact, were rather badly mauled in Ireland at 
Dollymount, where the final issue was one of the most exciting 
imaginable. First of all James Kinnell beat Braid by 4 and 3, 
and Taylor lost to Fernie by the same amount. Vardon beat 
Fernie easily, while Herd thrashed Kinnell. In the final, 
Vardon, who had actually been six up on Herd in the first 
round, lost every one of these holes and the match besides, on 
the last green. This is one of the finest performances Sandy 
Herd has ever shown ; excitement ran high as he kept drawing 
up to Vardon, till at the 16th hole he was all even. The 
seventeenth was halved, but at the eighteenth Vardon drove 
out of bounds—just out and no more. Making a splendid 
recovery, he even had a five-yard putt to save the match, but 
just failed. During the meeting Mr. Hilton made a record for 
the course, 73, which Vardon subsequently twice equalled. 
That he can still play as he did in that brilliant year before his 
American visit is plain from the fact that he has now reduced 
the record of his own green to 64; and that of Mortonhall to 
68, eliciting the remark that he just made a lady’s links of it. 
Braid, too, on the Blackhill course, at Glasgow, had a marvellous 
round of 67. Of professional matches, other than exhibition, 
the principal one was between Taylor and Jack White, the latter 
having pluckily challenged for £50 aside. The match began 
at Richmond, where White putted badly, and lost by six holes. 
Later, at Huntercombe, where both men drove superbly, White 
in the first nine holes reduced Taylor’s lead to one, the Rich- 
mond man, however, forged in front again, ultimately winning 
by 4 and 3 to play. 

Altogether, professional golf is at present in an interesting 
state, ‘the triumvirate’ very decidedly for choice, Kinnell, Herd, 
and Jack White in close attendance, and younger men coming 
on, whose chances will now be all the better, seeing that the 
Professional Golfers’ Association has been inaugurated. This 
guild will encourage golf by its competitions, giving the 
youngsters the opportunity of meeting the best men of the’ 
day, than which nothing provides a more wholesome stimulus 
to play. 
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THE WRATH OF FULLEYLOVE 


BY F..M. LUTYENS 


Mr. TRISTAN, the owner of Beech Hall, had always been a 
staunch supporter of the fox-hounds, and his coverts had been 
for generations a stronghold for foxes. The time arrived, 
however, when the decline of agriculture as a lucrative pursuit 
obliged him to let his shooting; and James Fulleylove, his 
keeper, took his orders from a syndicate of professional 
gentlemen from London, who came down on Saturdays and 
returned to town the same evening laden with their spoils, as 
ignorant of fox-hunting as they were indifferent to the sport of 
any one but themselves. 

Fulleylove had at least one good point; he obeyed orders. 
Under Mr. Tristan’s rule foxes and pheasants abounded, and he 
won golden opinions from his master and golden sovereigns 
from the Hunt. To the syndicate he was equally faithful, and 
was on that account the one thing about Beech Hall that 
retained the signs of former prosperity. Otherwise his appear- 
ance was against him. He had shifty eyes, a weak mouth, and 
a complexion whose pallor was increased by a scrubby black 
beard. He spoke in a snuffling falsetto, as though he suffered 
from a chronic cold in the head. 

‘Fulleylove,’ said the syndicate in one of its first interviews 
with the keeper, ‘there is a clause in our agreement that foxes 
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are to be preserved. So whenever the fox-hounds come you 
must see that there are foxes. And the intelligent keeper 
replied, ‘Wedever the ’ouds cub, there bust be a fox.’ From 
that day there was never a good run from the Beech Hall 
coverts. When the hounds drew, they found, but that was 
about all ; and the bagman at length came to be regarded as 
such a certainty, that few sportsmen cared to travel any 
distance to the once popular meet. Partly owing to Mr. 
Tristan’s obstinate belief in Fulleylove, partly to the latter’s 
ingenuity, which made it difficult to obtain positive proof of his 
guilt, the Hunt by degrees became resigned to the evils it could 
not prevent. 

This was the position as regards Beech Hall when John 
Crammer was appointed huntsman. Before the season com- 
menced he and Fulleylove had met two or three times when 
the hounds were out exercising, and exchanged the usual 
civilities. Nothing passed between them to arouse Fulleylove’s 
suspicions, or to make him think that Crammer was in any 
way different from his predecessor, so that when the hounds 
met at Beech Hall one morning in November he accosted the 
new huntsman with the easy confidence that comes of prolonged 
impunity. 

‘Good bordig, bister Crabber,’ he said in a_ patronising 
falsetto ; ‘ your ’ouds look well ; they do you credit.’ 

Crammer looked him up and down, and replied, ‘Where 
are we likely to find ?’ 

‘Oh! Eddywhere!’ exclaimed the keeper, airily. ‘ You 
bay fide eddywhere—pledty of foxes—the ravagid they’ve beed 
doid all the subber and autub is subtig awful !’ 

‘ Glad to hear it,’ said Crammer, drily. . 

‘Ad I ‘ope you'll kill sub of eb,’ said the keeper, and there- 
upon proceeded to give a marvellous account of the number of 
cubs on his shooting, and of the pheasants they had destroyed, 
until the order was given to throw off, and Crammer moved 
away to throw his hounds into a withy-bed that lay at the 
bottom of the Park, 

Any one with half an eye could have seen that the hounds 
at least were not persuaded of the truth of Fulleylove’s story. 
Neither Crammer’s cheery voice nor the rating of the whipper- 
in had the slightest effect. Those hounds that went into the 
swamp followed one another listlessly in a long line, and 
nothing would induce them to make even a pretence of trying to 
find a fox. 
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Several other coverts were visited with the same result. 
Crammer rode into a patch of gorse, that might well have held 
a fox, cracking his whip, while his oldest hounds looked on from 
outside, telling him as plainly as dog can speak that he was 
merely wasting his time. 

‘You bight as well leave ‘eb at ’obe,’ exclaimed Fulleylove, 
with well-feigned indignation. ‘If there were twedty foxes they 
would’t fide wud !’ 

Crammer was apologetic. ‘1 don’t know what’s come over 
them ; I’ve never seen them like this before. Hadn’t we better 
draw the most likely places first? Where do you think we 
shall be most likely <1 

‘Bost likely ?’ the keeper cried, abruptly ; ‘eddywhere is 
bost likely, but the Warred’s a certidty.’ 

‘Then we'll go straight to the Warren,’ replied Crammer, 
and blowing his horn he trotted off with his hounds in the 
direction pointed out by the indignant keeper. 

The Warren was a small round copse in the middle of a 
ploughed field, quiet and remote. The bank which surrounded 
it was honeycombed by rabbits. Beyond the ploughed ground 
grass fields and fair fences stretched away almost unbroken to 
the horizon. Here was an ideal harbour for a fox, and an 
ideal prospect for a run should the fox make across the open 
country; and it was therefore a favourite spot of Fulleylove’s 
for turning down his bugman. He had turned one out there 
this morning, and now hurried after Crammer so as to arrive 
in time to see the fox break covert in full view of ‘the field.’ 
But luck was against him, for the first-whip, as he was galloping 
along the edge of the copse for that very purpose, suddenly 
found himself face to face with the bagman sitting on the 
bank, 

‘Tally-ho, tally-ho back!’ he hollaed as the fox jumped 
back into the thicket, and the pack, excited by the holla, and hardly 
awaiting the huntsman’s permission, flew towards the covert, and 
within a few seconds from the time the fox was viewed, were 
pursuing him with deafening clamour. 

‘Keep back, keep back,’ cried Fulleylove, as one or two 
horsemen pushed forward in their eagerness to get a good start ; 
‘let ’ib get away !’ 

But the fox apparently had no intention of going away. 
Twice he completed the circuit of the wood, and twice the 
hounds followed him round in close pursuit. Then suddenly 
there was silence. 
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‘They’ve got him!’ exclaimed several voices ; but there was 
a whimper, and Fulleylove’s hopes rose again. He had made 
sure the fox had been chopped. Once more the fun grew fast 
and furious, but only to cease again as suddenly as before. 
This time there was no doubt as to what had happened, for the 
hounds began to appear by twos and threes upon the bank. 

‘Who-oop !’ cried Fulleylove, and jumping into the copse 
before the Whip could dismount, he reappeared almost imme- 
diately, holding the carcass of the bagman above his head. 
‘ Who-oop !’ he cried again, looking about him to see what had 
become of the huntsman and his hounds. Then he heard the 
horn, and saw Crammer riding away with his hounds over the 
ploughed field. Unaccustomed to such treatment, he stood 
staring in speechless amazement. Was the new huntsman 
going to leave the customary obsequies unperformed ? Was 
the fox to be left like vermin on the ground? He threw down 
the carcass and shouted after the retreating huntsman. 

‘Aren’t you goig to break ’ib up, bister Crabber ?’ 

Crammer turned in his saddle and called back: ‘No; you 
keep him, Mr. Fulleylove; you keep him. He does you 
credit !’ 

Fulleylove’s feelings are more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. Had he only foreseen his being put in such a position 
Crammer’s sarcasm might have been met by some ready retort ; 
but swift invention was not one of his strong points, and as the 
clever things he might have said began to dawn upon him, he 
only experienced an aggravated sense of humiliation and defeat. 
Long after the last horseman had disappeared he remained 
vowing vengeance on Crammer, and muttering unutterable 
things about foxes and everything connected therewith, till at 
last, hurling the cause of his misfortunes into the under-brush, 
he returned home to vent his ill-humour on his wife. 

For days he secretly brooded over schemes of revenge, but 
could not devise one that appeared practicable. He first 
thought he would allow that the fox was a bagman, and would 
lay the blame upon the under-keeper. He would say that he had 
long suspected the man, and had been, alas! only too unwilling 
to charge him with the crime. But there was an obvious and 
fatal objection to this theory—that owing to his own cautious 
ingenuity, the under-keeper would have no difficulty in proving 
an alibi. Prudence at the same time whispered that the man 
was rather ready with his fists, and that Fulleylove’s skin was 
of an exquisitely tender quality. Then he thought, failing the 
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under-keeper, he might find some other scapegoat ; but finally 
had to abandon the idea, for although there were doubtless 
many ready enough to do him an ill turn, the general accusa- 
tion, ‘an enemy hath done this,’ was too vague, and he could 
fix on no one in particular against whom he could bring the 
charge with any show of plausibility. Besides, even if he could 
get any one to come forward and confess to having turned the 
fox out of a sack, whatever good it might do him, what harm, 
he asked himself, could it possibly do Crammer? If, on the 
other hand, he could prove beyond doubt that there were foxes 
in his coverts, Crammer’s conduct would be rendered quite 
unjustifiable, and he would have taken the first step towards 
consummating his revenge. 

To carry out this new idea, he lost no time in procuring a 
brace of foxes from Leadenhall Market, which he turned down 
in one of the coverts, intending to supply them with rabbits 
until such time as they could cater for themselves, or were no 
longer of any use for his purposes. Such precaution, how- 
ever, was soon shown to be unnecessary, for the new-comers 
immediately advertised their arrival by destroying between 
twenty and thirty chickens during the night—an advertisement 
entirely satisfactory to Fulleylove, as they were not his chickens 
—and on several nights following repeated their predations on 
other chicken yards in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The commotion raised by such wholesale destruction of 
domestic fowl went some way towards restoring Fulleylove’s 
reputation as a preserver of foxes. Claims for compensation 
poured in upon the secretary of the hunt, the claimants pro- 
testing that there was such a swarm of foxes in the country 
that they were constantly seen jostling one another in the open 
by daylight. These claims were immediately satisfied by the 
secretary without strict inquiry as to the accuracy of the details, 
but with a suggestion that as it was so long since there had 
been foxes in those parts perhaps the owners of poultry had 
become somewhat careless, and that a small expenditure on 
wire-netting would prevent any cause for further complaint. 

In the meantime, Fulleylove, taking advantage of a slight 
fall of snow, created a strong impression by pointing out to 
different interested persons the tracks of innumerable foxes 
through the woods, and on one occasion, after carefully baiting 
the ground, had the satisfaction of taking Mr. Tristan to a point 
in the park whence he could see two of the number fighting 
over the remains of a rabbit beneath an oak-tree. An indefinite 
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number of foxes was also reported as having been seen by the 
syndicate, for each of the two foxes, who were actually seen, 
was, as is often the case, multiplied by the number of ‘guns’ 
who saw him. With considerable artfulness the keeper laid 
the blame of a somewhat indifferent day’s sport, due in reality 
to erratic shooting, to the account of the fox-hunters, explaining 
to his cockney masters that it was not the extraordinary number 
of foxes, which was merely accidental, that did the harm, but 
the continual disturbance of the coverts by the hounds; that 
there was a scarcity of foxes elsewhere and consequently the 
fox-hunters were sure to come where they knew there were 
foxes, and that hand-reared birds were not like wild ones, for 
when they were driven away they never came back; so that 
unless they took steps to prevent the hounds coming there more 
than once a fortnight they might look in vain for the birds they 
had reared with so much trouble and expense. Such arguments 
fell on not unwilling ears, and the members of the syndicate 
having pondered over their agreement decided in conclave that, 
although they were bound to preserve foxes, there was no clause 
which obliged them to permit the hounds or any member of 
the hunt to enter their coverts ; and that if things did not mend 
they would stand on their legal rights ; for surely their sport 
was to be as much considered as any other ; they had paid for 
it, and would be justified in taking any step that would secure 
their getting what they had paid for. 

Fortune smiled on Fulleylove, for on the next Friday after- 
noon the hounds came full cry across the Park. They were 
close behind their fox and close behind them rode Crammer 
and the rest of the hunt. 

The hunted fox, who had for some time been keeping an 
anxious eye over his shoulder, had gained the woods and was 
considering by what means he could best baffle his pursuers, 
when he ran ran right up against one of Fulleylove’s protégés. 
What then was the astonishment of the latter, who was over- 
joyed at seeing a fresh face and expected a friendly greeting, 
on being attacked by the stranger with open mouth! He 
turned and fled, wondering what on earth he had done to merit 
such treatment; but after travelling a hundred yards at his 
best pace, and finding he was no longer pursued, he was 
beginning to take things more leisurely, when his attention was 
arrested by the cry of the rapidly approaching pack. Such 
discordant sounds were unknown in the Scotch mountains 
whence he had recently been brought to the London market, 
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and he was at a loss what to make of them. His instinct, 
however, warned him that he would do well to move on, and 
he trotted along placidly enough; but when he discovered 
that, in spite of this precaution, the noises hehind him were 
growing appreciably nearer, he became thoroughly alarmed, 
and, turning sharp out of his course, ran at full speed for a 
considerable distance in the hope that the authors of the 
clamour would pass on their way without molesting him. It 
was, therefore, with the utmost dismay that he became aware 
that the pack had turned on his tracks, and that he was 
undoubtedly the object of their chase. Terror seized his soul 
and he ran for his life. On coming to the end of the wood he 
thought for a moment of taking to the open, but his courage 
failed him and turning with faint heart he ran along the 
inside of the fence. Then through the hedge he saw the 
hounds sweep into the field and spread right and left. He 
heard the galloping of horses and the voices of men, and 
hurried on hoping he might yet escape. But as he shot across 
a ride a heart-piercing yell dispelled the small wit that still 
remained to him. Behind him were the hounds, in front of 
him were sounds like the popping of guns. He turned again, 
only to be greeted by another yell, and at the same instant 
ran full tilt against a horse’s legs. He turned, snapped at a 
hound, and was rolled over and over beneath an avalanche. 

‘He was mangy, was he?’ said a sportsman who prided 
himself on his powers of observation to the first whip. ‘I 
thought the hounds didn’t seem to care for him. Well, it isn’t 
often a mangy fox shows such good sport !’ 

In the meantime Crammer, whose observation had led him 
to a more correct conclusion, had cast his hounds, and having 
hit off the stale line of their hunted fox, left Fulleylove alone 
to his reflections. 

The keeper had been present, but had maintained a discreet 
silence during the late operations. Now he remembered that 
it was Friday afternoon and that it was most desirable that the 
syndicate should not make a big bag the next day. 

So shortly before roosting-time he went forth with his 
retriever and gave all the coverts that were to be shot the next 
day a good harrying. 

On Saturday evening the syndicate looked ruefully at 
Fulleylove. ‘Well! I cadt ’elp it,’ he exclaimed, with nasal 
inflection, ‘it’s the ’ouds! They were ’ere yesterday, they were 
‘ere the Friday dight before that, ad the birds ’ave gord—just 
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as I told you they would. If you wadt to ‘ave birds to shoot 
you bust stop the ’udtig !’ 

Two days later the secretary of the hunt received a letter 
from a well-known firm of solicitors warning the hounds off 
the syndicate’s preserves, and informing him that any one 
found trespassing on the same on or before February 1st would 
be prosecuted according to the law. Expostulations on the 
part of the secretary elicited the brief reply that they believed 
their clients were acting within their rights. 

Before many days had passed Fulleylove had the supreme 
satisfaction of seeing the hounds whipped off in the middle of a 
run to prevent them following their fox into his coverts. 

‘I ’ope you've ’ad good sport, bister Crabber,’ said Fulley- 
love with excellent irony, ‘’ave you cub far ?’ 

‘I’ve gone further and fared worse. How’s the mange ?’ 

‘ Bage be dabbed !’ 

‘Quite right, Mr. Fulleylove, we don’t want more of it than 
we can help; but I’m sorry I must be getting along. I 
should have liked to have stopped and had a little chat with 
you. If you see any of my hounds you can tell them I’ve 
gone on.’ 

‘By orders,’ shouted the keeper as the huntsman rode off, 
‘is to shoot all dogs I see ’aggig about. So if they dod’t fide 
you, you will dow where they are!’ 

Flushed with victory, and exulting in the complete success 
of his schemes Fulleylove returned home, and in a sudden access 
of amiability promised his wife a new silk gown at Christmas. 

The solitary surviving fox was now left to cater for himself. 
He was of no further use, and was only spared a charge of 
powder and shot because Fulleylove found a certain grim 
humour in telling himself that he was bound by agreement to 
preserve foxes, and because a sight of the wretched half-starved 
animal from time to time recalled pleasant memories of victory. 
On Saturday nights the poor creature generally managed to 
pick up a wounded bird or two, but was now so weak and eaten 
up with mange that for the rest of the time he had to eke out 
an existence on moles or any vermin he could catch. In the 
beginning of January a hard frost set in, and he found it still 
more difficult to support life. A fruitless attack on some well-pro- 
tected turkeys brought him within an ace of death at the teeth 
of a collie-dog, and driven at length to desperation he carried 
off a lamb from a sheepfold. This sealed his death warrant, 
and a speedy end would have been put to his ravages had 
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not Fate decreed another—perhaps a nobler—termination of 
his sufferings. 

As Fulleylove went up the road with his gun under his arm 
for the purpose of shooting the lamb-killer if he got the chance, 
he saw a fine dog-fox cross the road some distance in front of 
him, and enter the covert where the lamb-killer generally lay. 
Cocking his gun he crept stealthily towards the spot where he 
had seen the fox, and as he approached heard the hounds 
coming rapidly towards him. He felt greatly disappointed that 
he had not been near enough to shoot the fox, and somewhat 
nervous about shooting hounds, but found consolation in the 
idea that there could be no harm in peppering them as long as 
he was not seen doing it. The leading hound appeared. He 
raised his gun, but hesitated and looked anxiously round to see 
if any one were in sight. The whole pack, save a straggler or 
two, swept across the road, but he was still afraid to shoot. 
Then came a single hound; it might be the last. He summoned 
all his courage and again raised his gun. 

‘Hold hard!’ cried Crammer, as he came thundering up 
the road, ‘ what are you about ?’ 

‘What busidess ’ave you ’ere ?’ retorted the startled keeper 
as he lowered his gun. 

‘I’m trying to stop my hounds and I’ll trouble you not to 
do it for me! Is that gun loaded? If so I should be obliged 
if you would put it on half-cock. Thank you—I’m rather 
nervous about loaded guns.’ 

Crammer took out his horn and began blowing his hounds 
out of covert. He and Fulleylove were standing by a gate and 
could see straight down a broad ride which ran through the 
wood, and they were presently joined by several horsemen. 
The hounds had been for some time at fault, and some of them 
now appeared at the far end of the ride, and came rapidly 
towards the huntsman in obedience to the sound of his horn. 
As they were coming up the ride a single hound opened in the 
covert, and at the same momenta most abject creature with 
scarcely a hair to his brush made his appearance immediately 
in front of the advancing hounds. They were on him ina 
flash, and thus the lamb-killer met the nobler death that Fate 
had decreed for him. 

‘Now, here’s a pretty go!’ exclaimed Crammer, appealing 
to the horsemen who were standing by, ‘the hounds won't 
touch him, and none of us may go in to bring him out. 
Perhaps Mr. Fulleylove will be kind enough 
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‘Do your ode dirty work !’ retorted the keeper. ; 

‘Lor! but it’s a pity!’ Crammer went on, ‘there’s a lady 
here would give me half a sovereign for the brush ; but what 
do you say, gentlemen, shall we subscribe and buy the whole 
animal ?’ 

‘The whole adibal be dabbed!’ cried the furious keeper, 
and, followed by peals of laughter, he marched off with as much 
dignity as under the trying circumstances he could assume. 

A modern Homer might sing the wrath of Fulleylove in 
twenty-four books, but exigencies of space and inability to do 
justice to the theme must bring this story to an end. 

Blind with rage, absolutely regardless of consequences, 
Fulleylove rolled up balls of poisoned fat. These he distri- 
buted through his coverts, placing them carefully on pointed 
twigs of hazel bushes so as to be out of the reach of his birds, 
and then prayed that the hounds might come again. Day by 
day he listened for them, but they did not come. January 
had gone, the first of February had arrived, and he had almost 
given up all hope when late in the afternoon he heard the 
sounds he had been longing for. In a fever of anxiety he 
rushed to get his gun, and hurried back up the road. He was 
just in time to see a beaten fox crawl into the wood. Forcing 
his way through the fence he hastened to the nearest ride. 
Again he caught sight of the fox, but he was out of shot. His 
face grew whiter and whiter, and his heart beat like a 
sledge hammer as he rushed hither and thither, now stopping 
to listen to the hounds, now running on again. Now they 
were leaving him, now they were coming towards him! They 
were coming nearer—and nearer! He held his breath, raised 
his gun, and waited. Then—bang—bang—went both barrels 
and the fox fell dead not twenty yards away from him. 

At the same instant the thong of a whip curled round his 
thighs, then round his shoulders, his arms, the calves of his legs, 
and he yelled in agony. 

‘l’ll teach you to shoot foxes,’ cried the whipper-in, once 
more making his thong whistle in the air. Fulleylove, deathly 
white save for a blood-red blister raised by the lash under his left 
eye, turned towards his assailant, and slipping his hand into 
his pocket drew out a cartridge. 

‘Ah! would you, you brute!’ cried the whipper-in, as 
with a dexterous flick of the lash on the back of the hand he 
sent the cartridge flying into the bushes, and made Fulleylove 
howl again for the pain of it. 
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‘Hownow! What’s allthis? What’s allthis ?’ exclaimed 
an old gentleman, who had just ridden up to them. ‘For 
shame, George, for shame! What has the man done ?’ 

‘Shot the fox, my lord,’ replied the hunt-servant, ‘right in 
front of the hounds. I saw him do it myself, so there’s no use 
his saying he didn’t.’ 

‘Ad I'll do it agaid!’ screamed Fulleylove. ‘What busi- 
dess ’ave you ’ere after beid ward off. I obey by orders—ad 
I’ll shoot every dabbed ’oud! I told ’eb last tibe they cub I’d 
do it F 

‘The last time they came?’ said his lordship. ‘But my 
hounds have never been here before. You must be mistaking 
mine for some other pack of hounds. I am Lord Exminster.’ 

‘Then for ’ebbed’s sake, by lord,’ cried the wretched 
Fulleylove, now trembling from head to foot, ‘take your ’ouds 
out of this place as fast as you cad !’ 

And this was Fulleylove’s revenge! It would be difficult 
to imagine a much more pitiable object than that humbled 
individual searching the woods day after day, well nigh dis- 


tracted in his endeavours to complete the tally of his poisoned 
balls. 
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FIRESIDE FISHING 


BY VERNON HENDERSON 


Nor the least of the pleasures of the angler is the mental review 
in which he can indulge at times when either from inexorable 
engagements or the weather sport is out of the question. If 
anticipation be, as has been said, the better half of all earthly 
pleasures, surely retrospection may claim a considerable fraction 
of what remains. 

So I think at any rate, and despite the leaden sky and the 
howling nor’-easter, my mind is cheered as I look round on 
some of the ‘dear departed’ which grace the walls of my den, 
and recall the circumstances under which I made their closer 
acquaintance after the formal ceremony of ‘dropping them a 
line.” Mentally I catch them all over again, my imagination 
being quite equal to filling up the ‘accessories’ of the scenes. 
Indeed he is a poor angler who is deficient in that sense. Does 
not half the joy of casting your line consist of conjuring up all 
sorts of possibilities in the way of rises or bites? Cannot you 
see that leopard-skinned trout eyeing your fly before he takes 
the fatal gulp? Or, in the case of bottom-fishing, can you 
not perceive the finny clans gathering round your pellet of 
paste and inspecting it curiously, the cautious ‘alderman’ roach 
viewing it as would his City namesake a doubtful speculative 
venture, and the equally canny tench, ‘the physician of the 
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waters,’ regarding it as an empirical bolus indeed, and advising 
his clients to have none of it? Can you not see the big flat- 
sided bream, like a pair of bronze-covered bellows, sniffing at it 
critically ere he reports to the rest of his tribe that ‘all’s 
correct,’ and that they may proceed to sample the ‘doughnut’ ? 
Or perhaps on the other hand, you are in a more sanguine 
mood, and vividly picture the whole aquatic crew going for it 
madly, the prize being collared, much to your satisfaction, by 
a bullying old barbel of ten pounds or more, who ‘elbows’ the 
others aside in the rudest way possible, only to get a painful 
and ‘finishing lesson’ in manners. ‘After you, sir,’ should 
have been his rule of conduct. Can you not imagine the 
whole subaqueous picture of forest of bright green weed, mossy 
boulder and polished pebble, with graceful troops in shining 
armour of bronze and silver, some of it set off with scarlet 
facings, the sunlight filtering in subdued rays through the glassy 
thickness above ? Ofttimes in the oppressive summer heat have 
I wished myself a fish. So delightfully cool it must be, such 
easy movement, such a delightful existence of day-dream amid 
fairy scenery! Now gliding down some sparkling rapid, now 
easing up in a languorous eddy to bask in the sunshine and 
lazily watch life round about. It must be perfect—no wonder 
fish live to such an age as they do! Thus have! thought in the 
summer ; On such a day as this, well, it is somewhat different. 
Ugh! The mere thought of it makes me get up and poke the fire. 
There’s no doubt that it must be a terribly cold life in the 
winter, don’t you think, and in such a damp climate as theirs. 
Often on a cold night while under the blankets and eiderdown 
I have thought of our poor finny friends huddling together to 
keep up what caloric remains in their semi-congealed frames. 

The bare idea makes one thankful he is a Christian, even if 
coals are 35s.a ton, and rising with the blizzard. Fish, they say, 
are cold-blooded, and so I think must coal merchants be; perhaps 
more so. As for the former it should be noted that, like most 
animated creatures, they prefer warmth when they can get it. 1 
myself have seen them living—and thriving—in water from which 
the steam arose—it was in connection with a factory engine, 
and had not lost much of its heat. A gentleman used the tank 
for breeding rudd, and he told me that they grew rapidly, their 
appetite being always wonderful, and increasing with the tem- 
perature. 

It has often been a source of curiosity to me where 
certain fish get to during intensely cold winters. The roach 
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and other constant friends we have always with us; but take 
the case of Scotch burn trout, who in many instances have 
hardly enough water to cover their backs ; there are no deeps 
for them to lie up in; but with the advent of spring they 
return, surely as does the sun across the equator, and will be 
found at home with the regularity of that truant bird the 
swallow. 

Talking about trout, that nice specimen up there over my 
book-case hails from the River Earn in Perthshire, whither he 
had come up on a spate for a country trip from the sea. Two 
days before, I had arrived at Crieff—I remember it was the 


CATCHING BAIT,WITH A BOAT-HOOK 
(Photograph by H. E. Evans) 


eve of ‘the twelfth,’ the hotels being crowded with gunners. 
The day of St. Grouse set in fearfully, a deluge pouring for 
something like twenty-four hours, bad for the gunners, but just 
the thing for the ‘ water,’ especially as it broke up the prolonged 
drought. All day long I kicked my heels impatiently, and only 
pacified myself by setting my piscatorial kit in order, and 
picturing brighter things—and cloudy waters—_for the morrow. 
The rain continued into the next day about noon, when at that 
critical hour it suddenly ceased, and I at once betook myself to 
the river. What a change from yesterday! From crystal 
clear and scanty stream to dingy brown and raging torrent. 
Already the effect had been felt, for I had hardly reached 
the bridge before I met a native with a bonnie yellow trout of 
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three pounds, into whose confidence he had ‘ wormed’ himself. 
Soon I got my rod to work, and spinning a blue phantom, it 
was not long before I had laid the foundation of a good basket. 
My friend there, whom you see framed and glazed, fell that 
day—as nice a sea-trout as ever took a journey up country. 

I remember too the same day, that, as a certain writer would 
put it, ‘a strange thing happened.’ I had been spinning in a 
well-filled tributary stream, from which I had seen two fine 
‘brownies’ taken by another rod, when suddenly I struck into 


BELOW GORING 
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something very lively and very strong. Down the wild current 
he went with an awful rush, ‘whirr’ went my reel, and for- 
tunately the line ran free. Could it be a grilse, or better still, a 
full-grown specimen of Sa/mo salar ? 1 was full of expectation. 
At last I got him to the surface. Lismay and disgust ; it was 
nothing else but a big eel which I had foul-hooked near the 
tail! An eel, a serpentine beast whose very motions are 
Satanic! No wonder he was strong, and able to tear away to 
the danger of my frail tackle. Wishing to save my phantom 
minnow, I carefully got him out. He was an active three- 
pound specimen of the species Anguzl/a. 1 could tell another 
tale about an eel which was once caught by a dog of mine ; 
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but fear very much that a combination of dog and fish story 
would prove a bit too strong. Still, now that I have gone so 
far, why not tell it? So here it is, let scoffers and cynics 
deride as they may. Briefly it is this. One day I was doing a 
bit of pond-fishing—slow work at the best of times—slower 
on this occasion, as for a couple of hours I got nothing like a 
response to my efforts. The float stood steady as any ‘painted 
ship upon a painted ocean.’ Pulling up to see how the bait 
was getting on, I found that the hook apparently had caught on 
the bottom. Budge it would not. Aftersome gentle coaxing 1 
tried a more vigorous tug, when the gut parted above the float, 
leaving the latter still on ¢the surface. Wishing to recover it, 
by throwing a pebble in its direction I enticed my clever fox 
terr.er Rip to go for the flotsam. It was not the first time he 
had saved such things for me, and he was now quite up to the 
game. In he went, and gently retrieving the ‘quarry’ he made 
for the bank. To my surprise I noticed that the gut length 
had not slipped through, there it was safe enough, and with an 
eel safely hooked. 

To the disrespectful laughter I can hear I reply with the 
well-worn tag about the relative strangeness of truth and fiction. 
That it is true I solemnly aver, if not, may I never fish again— 
a truly fearful oath! No doubt that when hooked the eel had 
coiled himself round some weeds, or gone to his lair, but after 
a little lapse of time relaxed his hold. I could tell some other 
tales about this same terrier, but perhaps one fish-cum-dog 
story is enough for the present. 

Look at those five raggedy-looking roach, so cruelly mal- 
treated by a country taxidermist. They are fine specimens 
for size, or I should not have kept them. Well, confiden- 
tially, they were poached! In this wise. I had been fishing 
up the Thames with a friend. The river was low and bright. 
No stream and a hot drought. There was a mill with a nice 
flow of water, where surely the fish would be this time of the 
year—July. What is more, we heard that they were there, but 
also that the miller would not permit fishing to anybody. This 
was tantalising, so 1 determined on bluffing it. I would go 
there in pure ‘ignorance,’ and fish till the miller or his man 
came. He couldn’t hang me, or else drown me in one of his 
flour sacks a la Turque. So in well-assumed innocence I 
climbed the railing, and selecting—quite by accident you 
know—the most hidden spot between the trees, I began to 
coax the roach. And to some purpose, as I very quickly — 
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grassed those five specimens you see, together with some 
humbler samples. This was all right so far, much better than 
fishing in the stagnant main stream, and I was just beginning 
to feel comfortable when I heard a rustling in the bushes and 
a voice asking me with cold severity, if I ‘ was not aware I was 
trespassing ?’ Of course ‘I was not aware’ I told him—that 
is, ‘officially aware.’ I had heard, I admitted, that no fishing 
was allowed there, but took it for ill-informed rumour only. 
Apparently he was waiting for me to go, as there was an 
‘awkward silence after my ‘explanation,’ but seeing that I had 
a good ‘bite’ I was emboldened to say, ‘ Well, sir, I am very 
sorry for coming on your grounds, but surely you ties mind 
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it just for to-day, now that | am here?’ After some demur, in 
the course of which he expressed the common objection that 
‘every one would be wanting to fish there,’ he submitted; and, 
moreover, after we had conversed a little, he went so far as to 
say that he didn’t mind my coming again on the morrow. 
Next day, of course, I was there, but for some reason or other, 
one of those fishing mysteries which ever assert themselves, I 
did not get a fish on that occasion. 

What a ‘jolly Jack’ sort of fish the pike is I always think. 
Is there not something like a grin, sardonic perhaps, on his 
low comedy mouth? Verily it is a mouth for laughter if not 
for kisses ; see how his chin suggests a good guffaw as he takes 
in another victim! Ido believe half of it is for fun—he is a 
born practical joker. No mere vulgar hunger is it, but a keen 
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sense of a jest which makes him pounce on the nearest silly 
roach that comes fooling round in an aimless sort of way. 

That specimen on my wall comes from the famous Hamp- 
shire Avon, the home of so many fine fish of all kinds. I got 
him on what I think a typical ‘ pikeing’ day, a hunting one, z.c., 
with a ‘southerly wind and a cloudy sky,’ as the old song has 
it. There is none better, in my experience at least, and it is 
certainly more agreeable than one of the blizzardy kind so 
popular with some ‘pikemen.’ It was about a mile or so 
below Salisbury, at a place which was only fishable when the 
hatches were down, as at other times there was barely two 
feet of water, and a fast stream at that. On this day I was 
lucky to find the water shut in, and weren’t the pike on! No 
sooner did my bait go in than down went the float with that 
series of ‘duck and drake’ bobs the ‘ pikeist ’’ well knows. As 
luck would have it, I had left the handle of my gaff at home— 
I had thought it was in my rod case—so I had cautiously to 
beach every fish on the grassy slope. Not without losing a 
few, for Mr. Lucius is an adept at shaking the hooks out ; he 
says ‘A broken mouth doesn’t signify to me,’ and escapes, a 
wiser if a sorer fish. My gentleman you see there gave me no 
end of trouble, but I was determined not to lose him. There 
he lay wallowing in the shallows ; I made an effort to seize 
him, and got bitten to the finger-bone for my trouble ; whether 
it was intentional or not I cannot say, but it hurt just the same. 
I then spanned him with both hands, and felt as if I was 
struggling with a huge living icicle. 

Was he going to escape? Perish the thought. Getting on 
the river side of him I fairly booted him on to the bank, the 
impact feeling much like that with a sodden football, only more 
so. The water had got to my feet, but what of that? had I 
not secured my prize? I always think he is grinning at those 
stupid-looking sea-bream opposite, with their great goggle 
eyes and stolid aspect. I don’t know if it has ever struck the 
reader that this fish, as it lies on the slab of your provider, 
looks like some carved wooden monstrosity, its exaggerated 
eyes heightening its resemblance to some North American 
Indian ‘totem.’ Those big-eyed beauties that you see over 
there were caught off the Sovereign Rocks at Eastbourne, and, 
stupid as they look, these fish are not to be captured every 
day, nor with any kind of tackle. 

I rather pride myself on those grey mullet, for it is not every 
day you see specimens of the genus Wué/us ina collection. One 
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of the best to angle for, certainly the best that I know amongst 
sea fish. Cunning and shy, he is the veritable carp of the sea. 
That big one of six pounds in the case there scarcely gave any 
indication of his presence ; there was just a slight quivering of 
the float, which might have been attributed to wave motion ; 
but detecting a faint move contrary to the current, I struck on 
the off-chance that the fish was travelling with the bait. 

He was there right enough, and for the next ten minutes he 
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led me a pretty dance before I got him into the boat, rushing 
and boring as he did with all the lustiness of the torpedo-shaped 
fish he is. It is fine sport, and quite puts most of the ordinary 
pulley-hauley work of sea-fishing to shame. But the sports- 
man is nothing if not catholic in his tastes, and there are times, 
I must confess, when disheartened by the coyness of other fish, 
I have enjoyed a day amongst the whiting and codling, and 
have quite appreciated the hearty way in which they have gone 
for the uncompromising lumps of bait on a heavy sea pater- 
noster. With a two-pound lead on, and with a heavy tide 
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running, does not even a moderate codling give you a run for 
your money? Then is the time that you appreciate a rubber 
button on the butt of your rod ; without it you will be sure to 
be sore above the hips by the time you are done. 

Although you would hardly credit it, those Avon roach were 
taken in about two feet of perfectly clear water and within 
sight of me! It was a blazing day in July, the sun striking on 
my back as if it meant to scarify me, and fishing seemed out 
of the question. I was alongside a tributary stream, there 
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being, as I have said, not more than two feet of depth. A goodly 
shoal of big roach were passing up and down. It seemed next 
to useless to try for them; but I rigged up some of my very 
finest tackle, and very quietly dropped it in, paste being the 
bait. 

The shoal, scared for a moment, soon returned, but when 
they came to the suspended pellet immediately turned and fled 
as if it were some evil thing. In vain I waited and waited, the 
same thing occurred over and over again. They were ‘not 
taking any.’ Here was an object lesson in roach fishing in 
clear water. This indeed explained much of non-success on 
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a bright hot day. Stay, I would try them with a ‘ledger,’ 
just for the experiment. Putting one on—not particularly fine 
either—lI cast it in, as quietly as possible you may depend. 

As before, the fish scurried off, soon to return however, 
and much to my surprise a big fellow stooped down and took 
the bait. Still more to my surprise he was hooked, so well 
had he taken it. I soon had him out, a fish of a pound and 
a half at least, the rest of the shoal, of course, beating a hasty 
retreat. But by the time I was ready for another, they had 
returned, and a similar process was repeated. Roach number 
two was on the bank. How often this could have been 
repeated I know not, as the heat becoming quite too terrific, I 
retired content with five others all as large as the first. I don’t 
think that it is given to many to catch roach of this size under 
such conditions, actually to see them take the bait, and that 
within three or four yards, and with little or no cover. The 
obvious moral is that fish are shy of suspended tackle, in clear 
water at any rate, but are comparatively indifferent when it 
lies on the bottom, and this should be remembered by any one 
who has been vainly trying to capture them in mid-water. 
With this hint, based on more than one day’s experience, I 
metaphorically ‘ pack-up’ and finish my ‘ Fireside Fishing.’ 
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THE SHOT-GUN 


L. DE VISME SHAW 


THE shot-gun, viewed simply as an instrument of projection 
used for sporting purposes, claims direct descent from the 
bow, a weapon probably dating almost from the birth of 
reason in Our race. After the bow—and very late, compara- 
tively, in time—came the cross-bow. Good Queen Bess used 
one when taking her sport among the deer. The cross-bow 
wrought the principle of the bow—the propulsion of a 
projectile by the release of force stored by the muscles of the 
user—into practically the form of our modern shoulder-gun. 
Thus when gunpowder came to be well known there was no 
further question for the first gunmaker, detail apart, than that 
of substituting the one propulsive agent for the other. 

When, where or how gunpowder was discovered, no one 
can say. There seems little doubt that both India and China 
knew of it before our era dawned. It is said to-have been 
used at the Siege of Mecca in 690, at Thessalonica in go4, at 
the Siege of Belgrade in 1073, while the Greeks are declared 
to have carried cannon on their war vessels when fighting the 
Pisanians in 1098. The Arabs, we are also told, employed 
ordnance against the Iberians in 1147. In the Chateau de 
Coucy is a cannon bearing the date 1258. This brings us up 
to the time of Roger Bacon. Bacon (0d. 1292) left a MS.— it 
has been supposed that he cribbed from a document in the 
Escurial—dealing with the subject of explosives. Then 
Berthold Schwartz, another clerical gentleman, came across— 
circa 1320—a copy of the friar’s treatise, and forthwith set 
to work to make experiments—and gunpowder. So did the 
knowledge of ‘ villainous saltpetre’ reach Central Europe. 

The earliest form of shoulder-gun—or hand-gun perhaps 
one might more properly call it—was simply a miniature 
cannon mounted on a wooden stock and fired by applying a 
slow match to the touch-hole. For purposes of war, these 
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crude weapons were in general use—though only as supple- 
mentary to the long bow and the cross-bow—by the close of 
the fifteenth century. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, the idea of the 
match-lock entered the head of some inventive being. The 
match-lock was a true descendant of the cross-bow—the 
release of force being effected by means of a lever, or trigger— 
and the first real ‘gun.’ A rough and ready contrivance was 
the match-lock. A piece of metal, in shape like a roughly- 
formed §, turned upon a pivot placed rather more rearward 
than the pivot of the hammer of a modern gun. This piece of 
metal was known as the serpentin, from its shape. The upper 
extremity of the serpentin held the match which ignited the 
charge ; the lower part, projecting downwards from the stock, 
served as a lever, or trigger. On the top of the barrel was a 
further contrivance to hold a slow match. When wishing to 
discharge his weapon, the gunner, holding the lower end with 
his right hand, depressed the upper part of the serpentin till the 
match it held came into contact with the slow match, burning 
in its holder on the barrel; on the match in the serpentin 
becoming lighted, a side movement of the iever guided it to the 
priming in the flash-pan and so fired the gun. The word gun, 
by the bye, is almost certainly derived from the sound. Only 
by chance is a gun—originally gonne—called a gun instead of 
a bang or a bomb, or a bun or something of similar ring. 
The match lock went through various grades of improvement. 
Eventually the match-holder on the barrel was dispensed with 
altogether, a match being kept burning in the head of the 
serpentin or hammer. The hammer could now be cocked. 
When the lever or trigger was pressed it released the hammer, 
the head of which fell upon the priming and fired the charge. 

Next, early in the sixteenth century, came the invention of 
the wheel-lock.. The mechanism of this consisted of a serrated 
steel wheel, the spring of which was wound up with a key or 
lever and held in check by a bolt connected with the trigger. 
The head of the hammer held a pyrite. The gun being charged 
and the spring wound up, the hammer was depressed till the 
pyrite rested in contact with the notched wheel. All was then 
ready for a shot ; a pull of the trigger withdrew the intercepting 
bolt, and the wheel, rapidly revolving against the pyrite, caused 
a shower of sparks to fall upon the priming. 

After the wheel-lock, the flint-lock. In the perfected form 
of the flint-lock, which passed through various stages of 
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development, we see a flint gripped by the hammer ; the fall of 
the hammer strikes open the cover-plate, its blow, at the same 
time, creating sparks which fall into the flash-pan below. The 
flint-lock was invented early in the seventeenth century. It 
may sound strange to some readers that flint-locks were in use 
in the English Army as late as 1840. Even now, in far-off 
lands, a large number of these out-of-date weapons must be 
regularly used, for the manufacture (at Brandon, in Suffolk) 
and export of gun-flints is still an existing trade. 

Following the flint-lock came the percussion system, dis- 
covered by a Scotch clergyman in 1807. Several different 
applications of the principle were invented, all being more or 
less unsatisfactory. Then, in 1814, a Mr. Shaw, of Phila- 
delphia, conceived the idea of the percussion cap. The immense 
advantages possessed by the cap and nipple over all preceding 
methods of ignition rapidly brought the new gun into general 
use, 

Then the breech-loader—or, more correctly, the breech- 
loading gun firing a cartridge in which is fixed a percussion cap, 
for the breech-loading system was applied to hand firearms as 
early as the sixteenth century. Lepage, a Parisian, invented 
the first cartridge carrying a detonating cap. The cap projected 
exteriorly from the base of the case. Some years later—in 
1847—Houiller, another Parisian, improved upon Lepage’s 
system, and gave the pinfire cartridge to the world. Lefaucheux, 
yet another Parisian, immediately set to work to build a gun 
adapted to the use of the pinfire case. Very shortly afterwards 
this—the pinfire—breech-loader, known as the Lefaucheux 
gun, came into general use. I see that Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey, in the Badminton Library, says it was introduced to 
British shooters by Lang, of Cockspur Street, about 1853. 
This being so, it seems as though the central fire may have 
been actually used in England before the pinfire, for the first 
central fire proper-—one cannot apply this term to the inven- 
tions of Dreyse and Needham—was placed upon the market 
by the late Mr. Lancaster in the previous year, 1852. The 
Lancaster gun not catching on, however, the pinfire reigned 
supreme till the appearance, in 1861, of a central-fire case, to 
all general intents and purposes the same case that we use 
to-day. Some fifteen years later the one system had completely 
superseded the other. 

Such are the main heads in the evolution of the shot-gun. 
Even to mention all the minor details contributing to this 
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evolution would run away with whole pages. Just the more 
important ones only may be named. 

In 1862 the first snap-action gun was built, by Westley 
Richards ; the snap action assumed various forms before public 
opinion decreed that the top lever should remain fixed as the 
standard system. Choke boring, it is said, was known in 
France as early as the end of the eighteenth century, and was 
practised in America by 1827, but it seems improbable that 
whatever may have been the method of boring employed it did 
not embrace the true principles of the choke. In 1866 Mr. 
Pape, of Newcastle, patented a choked barrel, which gave 
results distinctly in advance of those yielded by the cylinder. 
It remained, however, for Mr. W. W. Greener—perhaps the most 
scientific gunmaker of our own or any other day—to carry out 
the idea to its highest development. During 1874 every 
sportsman was talking about this latest wonder—the choke ; 
and shortly afterwards the craze—it has died a natural death 
since then—for close-shooting game guns was in full swing. 
Putting aside the Dreyse (1838) and the Needham (1850) 
hammerless guns, one may say that the first hammerless breech- 
loader was introduced by Messrs. Murcott in 1871. Not long 
after this a Bristol firm of gunmakers, Messrs. Gibbs and Pitt, 
improved upon the Murcott principle, while yet a little later 
Mr. Westley Richards went one better by combining the best 
features of the two systems. This wasin 1876. Just about the 
same time Messrs. Anson and Deeley invented the well-known 
system bearing their name, Thenceforward the ‘hammerless’ 
—strange misnomer——made rapid strides in the favour of the 
shooting public, and soon, save in the case of inferior grade 
weapons, its supersession of the hammer gun became complete. 
The subsequent addition of the ejecting principle brought the 
shot-gun up to its present state of perfection. 

Thus we see how very modern a thing our shot-gun really is. 
Only about a quarter of a century ago the hammerless gun and 
the choke-bored barrel were matters of novelty and wonder- 
ment ; only about forty years ago the central-fire cartridge was 
unknown among sportsmen ; only about fifty years ago is it that 
the Lefaucheux pinfire opened the age of breech-loading guns, 
and began to oust the muzzle-loader from universal use ; only 
about eighty years ago did the invention of the percussion cap 
bring the reign of the flint-lock to a close. 

It must be deemed highly improbable that the very early 
hand firearm was applied to sporting ends. It is possible, 
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however, that now and again some medizval sportsman may 
have felt disposed to test the weapon in the way of sport. He 
would have stalked his quarry till within close range before 
applying the burning match to the touch-hole. Even when the 
match-lock came into being, the gunner would have had endless 
trouble when on sport intent, for the lighted match would have 
needed his unremitting attention. One must assume, therefore, that 
man was about the only thing shot at in such primitive times— 
and very much more often shot at than hit, for the accuracy of 
those old-world arms left much to be desired. Various trials 
are recorded in which the bow left the gun a very bad second. 
As late as 1792 a match of the kind took place at Pacton Green. 
Cumberland. The conditions were twenty shots each at a 
100-yd. range. The bow scored sixteen hits; the gun put 
only twelve bullets into the target. 

The invention of the wheel-lock gave the sportsman a 
moderately efficient gun. There was no burning match to be 
seen by the game or extinguished by a shower, or to burn itself 
out before a satisfactory shot could be obtained. The gun loaded, 
the spring wound up, and the pyrite in the head of the hammer 
placed in contact with the wheel, the gunner occupied a position 
of independence which could scarcely have been dreamed of by 
users Of the match-lock. His only anxiety was that of keeping 
the powder in the flash-pan dry. One can imagine the bearer 
of a match-lock walking up birds and killing them, though it is 
very doubtful whether he ever expended a charge so rashly. 
It is also a matter of doubt whether he used shot at all; if he 
did, the pellets would have been moulded—and probably home- 
made. Not till some decades after the invention of the flint- 
lock—early in the seventeenth century—did the gun begin to 
find favour as a weapon of sport. The manufacture of guns 
expressly for sporting purposes only began towards the close of 
the same century. Thus the shot-gun proper is not so very 
much more than a hundred years old. 

And what an infinity of difference there is between the gun 
of a hundred years ago and the gun of to-day! A hundred 
years ago the flint lock, in nearly every case having but a single 
barrel, served the sportsman’s needs ; to-day we have in our 
hammerless ejector a gun which seems about as near perfection 
as a gun can be. Yet almost certainly the shot-gun has many 
further developments before it. As likely as not old Joe 
Manton and his shooting contemporaries thought the very 
summit of principle and utility had been attained in their own 
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day. If they did think so they were most substantially mis- 
taken, for the advance in both these matters has been great 
indeed. At the present time the gun certainly appears to be 
resting for a fair spell after its past few decades of rapid evolu- 
tion, but it is difficult to believe that the rest can endure for 
long in such a brain-active age. 

Just the briefest of glances at the benefits bestowed upon us 
by up-to-date gunmaking. 

One’s gun is built to fit one exactly ; or where this is not 
the case the gunner has only himself to blame for using a 
weapon which will not enable him to shoot up to his highest 
attainable form ; its balance is perfect, as are also its finish and 
the adjustment and working of its mechanism; it may, if 
wished, be of mere feather-weight gravity ; its safety with 
standard charges is absolute; its barrels can be regulated to 
throw any pattern from the 120 or so of the true cylinder up 
to the 240 or so of an extreme choke; its ammunition yields 
little recoil, and practically no smoke, and gives the highest 
penetration and regularity of shooting, while it also renders the 
user independent of any kind of weather. It is almost auto- 
matic, cocking the hammers and ejecting the fired cases as the 
breech is opened, and locking itself with its snap action when 
the breech is again closed. 

I will finish this section by the comparison of three whats. 

What the user of the muzzle-loader had to do was, to put 
the powder into each barrel and then a wad into each barrel, 
and then take his ramrod from its place and ram each powder 
charge home, and then put the shot into each barrel and 
another wad into each barrel and ram each shot-wad home, 
and then put the ramrod back into its clips again, and then cock 
each hammer, and then take the caps off the two nipples and 
put fresh caps in their places—and then at last he found him- 
self ready for another right and left. 

What the user of the earlier type of breech-loader had to do 
was, to cock or half-cock each hammer, to open the breech by 
moving the springless lever, to extract each empty case by hand 
and put fresh cartridges into the chambers, and then to close the 
breech and push back the lever till the action was properly locked. 

What the user of the hammerless ejector has to do is, to 
open the breech, put in fresh cartridges, and then close the 
breech. The gun itself does all the rest. 

So far the past and present of the shot-gun. Now let us 
speculate as to the future. 
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The future, then, will push aside the gun of to-day just as 
all through the gun’s history one type has pushed aside its 
foregoer and eliminated the prejudices which always hang on, 
to a greater or less degree, when any change of form or 
principle is effected in a thing we are accustomed to see or use 
—more especially to see. It is odd how the eye becomes 
wedded to form. What a shapeless, creeping, ugly, cart-before- 
the-horse thing the safety bicycle looked to us at its first 
appearance, and what a thing of graceful beauty the ordinary ! 
And when now chance gives us the rare sight of an ordinary 
on the road, what a gawky, ungraceful and unbusiness-like 
looking thing it appears! So in the case of the coming—we 
speculate only, of course—change of form of the shot-gun. 
When it first begins to make its way in the world, people will 
call it a monstrosity, and will say they would never be seen 
carrying such a thing, and will swear by the double hammeriess 
against all blooming innovations whatsoever—just as a heap of 
others, my own humble self included, were once foolish enough 
to swear by their ordinaries against any safety the world could 
produce. A few years later the merits of the new type of gun 
will have brought it into general use ; those who clung for a 
while to the double-barrelled gun will at length come to regard 
it in the same light as that in which they now view the muzzle- 
loader. 

The new gun, the shot-gun which is to supersede our shot- 
gun of to-day, will be a repeater. Fully loaded with its six or 
eight or ten cartridges, it will weigh appreciably less than the 
gun we now use; its barrel will be very short, not more than 
eighteen inches. One of the chief cries against the gun will be 
that it is unsportsmanlike to carry such a weapon, its temporary 
critics drawing wide distinctions between the present-day prac- 
tices of shooting with a brace of guns and the coming practice 
of adopting a repeater instead. Many a gunner of the past 
generation no doubt clung to the dear old slow and dirty 
muzzle-loader throughout his life, simply because he thought 
the use of the quick and simple breech-loader unsportsmanlike. 
The repeater will be purely automatic ; that is, the force of the 
recoil and its re-action will eject the fired cartridge, place the 
succeeding cartridge in the chamber, close the breech, and 
cock the hammer. Intercepting mechanism will ensure that 
the cartridge in the chamber cannot possibly be fired till the 
action has completed its work by securing the breech. This 
automatic ejecting, re-loading the chamber, re-cocking the 
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hammer and re-closing the breech, will be practically instan- 
taneous, so rapid that however quickly the shooter wishes to 
put in a second shot—or a third, or a fourth, and so on up to 
the cartridge-holding capacity of his weapon—he will invariably 
find the gun ready for him when he pulls the trigger. 

Before the repeating shot-gun reaches its full development, 
there must come about the perfecting of a powder in every way 
suited to it. Of this powder, but the smallest bulk—say a 
dozen grains—will impart sufficient velocity to the shot. It 
will be very much quicker than any powder now in use ; while 
doing all its work in eighteen inches or so of barrel, it will at 
the same time yield pattern and penetration as good as, perhaps a 
great deal better than, anything we can show to-day. Its pressure 
may be high, but this the build of the coming gun will obviate. 
The cartridges will be only about an inch and a half in length. 

There will be no change in the balance of the gun as shot 
follows shot. In the Winchester there is the objection of the 
alteration in balance ; in the coming repeater there will be coun- 
terpoising mechanism which will keep the gun’s balance constant 
from the firing of the first cartridge to the firing of the last. 

There will also be mechanism enabling the shooter, by 
pressure with the left hand, instantaneously to convert his 
barrel from a cylinder to a modified or full choke, and by 
release of the pressure to revert it to a cylinder. How this 
may be effected I do not pretend even to hint, but it will be 
one of the chief features of the gun used in a generation or 
two, if not in our own. It is distinctly within the range of 
gunmaking possibilities. 

The barrel of the coming gun being no longer than about 
eighteen inches, its stock, to equalise the poise will be of much 
less weight than our present-day stock. Wood will have no part 
in its manufacture ; it will be merely a band of blued steel, 
shaped to the correct outline, and flattened at the heel. Also it 
will fold back after the manner of the folding .410 of to-day, 
thus enabling the sportsman to carry the gun—length about 
twenty-two inches ; weight, unloaded, about four and a half 
pounds—in a breast pocket of his shooting tunic. Light 
though the gun, excessive though, comparatively, the pressures 
of the powder used, recoil will be athing unfelt even during the 
longest and busiest day, it being practically entirely absorbed 
by the spring work of the automatic action. 

To conclude I take the liberty of copying the subjoined 
Jetter from a number of the /%e/d, published in March 1950 : 
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‘Sir,—Like many others, I have followed with the keenest 
interest the discussion in your columns as to whether or no the 
12-bore is to become entirely a thing of the past. Personally, 
and this is common with the very large majority of those 
whose letters you have published, I have not the slightest doubt 
that within a few years at most the manufacture of and demand 
for 12-bores will cease altogether. Every trial has proved that 
with our modern boring the 20-bore will put an ounce of shot 
on the target (and no one in these days ever thinks of using 
more than an ounce of shot) with evenness and penetration 
which no 12-bore can be made to excel, and with precisely the 
same killing circle as that given by the 12. Since Messrs. Eley 
first began to manufacture concentrator cartridges for the 
smaller gun, the last possible argument in favour of the 
12-bore has been annihilated. The 20-bore is zz every way 
equal to the 12-bore—a fact amply demonstrated—while it 
weighs appreciably less. The whole question is simply this: 
The performance of the 20-bore is exactly the same as that 
of the 12-bore ; the 12-bore is larger and heavier than the 
20-bore ; therefore the 20-bore is the most desirable gun. 

‘All through the past season, both for game shooting and 
wildfowling, I have been using a ten-shot 20-bore, built for me 
by Holland—rs5 in. barrel, weight 3 lbs. 10 oz. It is fitted with 
the differential choke, enabling one to choose patterns of 130, 
180, or 240, and a weapon more perfect in mechanism or more 
effective in practice it would be difficult indeed to imagine. It 
is wonderful how soon one gets into the way of using the 
differential choke instinctively—as instinctively as one pulls 
the trigger at the psychological moment. I used the gun a 
good deal on duck during the fortnight’s spell of sharp 
weather just before Christmas. Prior to this, I had made a 
careful trial of the concentrator cartridges—how absolutely 
reliable and accurate they are !—and found the results fully 
equal to anything a 12-bore has ever accomplished. Thinking 
it may interest your readers, I give the record of thistrial. The 
figures are the averages of six shots at each range; 40-in. 
circle, trajectory same as 12-bore. 
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‘The penetration in all cases was enormous; in fact, I 
cannot help thinking that smaller shot might well be used at 
every one of the ranges, and also that the manufacture of a 
concentrator cartridge effective at 4oo yards is neither an 
impossibility nor an -improbability. The shot does not leave 
the concentrator till within thirty-five yards of the range stated 
on the top wadding (the killing range), and the penetrative 
power of the massed charge—that is, before the shot leaves the 
concentrator—cannot be so very many per cent. less than that 
of a spherical bullet of the same weight. One rather gratifying 
experience fell to my lot during the sharp weather of December 
—an experience with grey geese. I heard them in the distance, 
a gaggle of seven, and had just time to slip into shelter, where 
you may be quite sure 1 was not very long in loading up with 
250-yd. cartridges. The skein passed me at just about that 
range, and ten shcts yielded me five birds out of the seven. Not 
a bad performance for a 20-bore weighing 3 lbs. 10 ozs. 

‘Indeed, we sportsmen of to-day—more especially those of 
us who indulge in wildfowling as well as game shooting— 
have much to be thankful for. When starting for the day, 
instead of tucking a long, heavy, and unsightly double-barrelled 
gun under our /arm, we fold up a light, compact little repeater, 
and put it into its pocket or sling ; instead of having only. two 
charges at our disposal, we have ten; instead of having two 
barrels throwing fixed patterns, we have a single barrel fitted 
with the differential choke, by means of which we can at instant 
choice put a cylinder, a modified choke, or a full choke charge 
on our bird according to the distance it may be away. Instead 
of paddling, when possible, up to within sixty or eighty yards 
of a company of widgeon with a huge punt gun in the bow 
as one had to do not so many years ago, we are—at least I 
am—quite satisfied with a 250-yd. range; at that distance 
a tiny 20-bore will put an ounce of “B.B.” into the thickest 
part of the company, and nine ounces more among them when 
they are on the wing, and if a “ B.B.” touches a bird at that 
range, it is your bird. I wonder what developments the shot- 
gun has yet before me? Many no doubt. 

‘Yours faithfully, 
‘A LIFELONG SPORTSMAN, 
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HINTS ON TOBOGGANNING IN ENGLAND 


BY MARY C. FAIR 


THE average man, woman or child who toboggans in England 
seldom seems to make the most of the snow when it does come. 
As a general rule people confine their operations to a slope or 
straight run down hill, making little or no attempt at steering, 
nor would they think of trying to ‘negotiate’ awkward corners. 
The toboggans used, too, are unwieldly and clumsy compared 
to the little vehicles used by the Swiss, which can be steered to 
an inch, or got round very sharp turns running at a very high 
rate of speed. One of the most generally approved of these 
toboggans— or ‘ luges’ as they are termed locally in Switzerland 
—is that known as the ‘Chateau d’Ce&x’ which could be made 
by any intelligent village carpenter and smith. For running or 
racing on ice-tracks there is another type called the ‘Hummer,’ 
but it is hardly suitable for ladies and does not go very well in 
English snow. A ‘Chateau d’CEx’ toboggan is very light to 
carry; one can either take one’s luge on the back, or tow it 
behind, when it is useful for attaching coats, sandwich-cases, &c. 

My toboggan, a Swiss ‘Chateau d’CEx,’ is built as follows : 

It is made of zwie//-seasoned ash, perfectly true in grain and 
free from knots: the runners, which are 11 in. across, are 
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straight for 1 ft. 10 in.; for the rest they are curved up in 
front to meet the the top framework. The four uprights are 
5 in. in height, slanting slightly inwards from bottom to top: 
the two cross-pieces from side to side of the top framework 
measure 16 in.; the side pieces which run parallel (allowing 
for the inward slope above mentioned) are 2 ft. 6 in., and are 
1 in. wide by } in. deep; in front they are fixed to the up- 
curved ends of the runners. Inserted into the top framework 
thus formed are three little lathes 1 ft. 8 in. in length, 13 in, 


YOU CAN CARRY YOUR TOBOGGAN UNDER YOUR ARM 


across, and 4 in. deep. These form the seat of the vehicle. 
One of the great points for an accurate-steering toboggan lies 
in the runners, which must be placed absolutely true with each 
other. The joints must be neat and secured with screws. 

Now there are several ways of steering these little vehicles. 
One is by means of two little iron-pointed sticks about a foot 
long held rather behind one; the feet are placed straight in 
front of one. This is the most graceful way. 

Another way is by means of the heels of one’s boots, which 
are allowed to touch the ground at the side of the toboggan— 
a faint touch will affect the course of your sled ; you will soon 
find that it is possible to get round very evil-looking corners, 
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going at a great rate, almost entirely by balance. In travelling 
fast round sharp corners remember to keep on the zzside of the 
curve or you will find that you will skid and capsize. If you 
are ‘luging’ on a private road not used for sleighs or ordinary 
traffic, jumps—made of barricades of frozen snow—may be 
erected. Sit square and firm, keep the toboggan headed 
perfectly straight as you arrive at the jump and you will land 
all right after a most exhilarating rush through the keen air. 
Do not put jumps near corners, or where the road is excessively 


ONE CAN TOW THE LUGE BEHIND 


steep, and you will avoid bad spills. Also do not coast (or go 
head foremost) down a track with high jumps or very sharp turns. 
Coasting is what makes tobogganning dangerous. Toboggan races 
(by time) are exceedingly good fun and are very easily arranged. 

As regards tobogganning get-up, old clothes are advisable. 
For men, knickerbocker suits of Harris tweed and field boots 
are about the most suitable, while for ladies a coat and leather- 
bound skirt of the same material will be found comfortable and 
warm. No hat-pins or adornments likely to hurt in case of a 
spill should be worn, and the heels of all boots should be edged 
with climbing nails, especially if you meditate steering with them. 
If the hands get very cold, gloves of an infantile design with a 
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thumb, and the other fingers all together in a kind of bag, will be 
found far warmer than having every finger separately housed. 
The toboggan described above is a ‘single luge.’ Double 
luges to hold two may be made after the same design, or a 
‘bob’ or ‘traineau’ of two or more people on separate luges 
may be formed as follows: the ‘luger’ in front takes hold of 
the ankles of the one behind him and so on to the end, The 
front man is responsible for the greater part of the steering, 


COASTING 


but the others must aid by balancing round curves, and some- 
times the rear-guard is provided with steering sticks, he (or she) 
being the only individual in a ‘ bob’ with free hands. 

It is sometimes necessary to pull up very suddenly ; if you 
have time, put on the brake with heels or steering sticks, but if 
it is a case of ‘do or die,’ grasp the top stays near the runner- 
heads and pull up the luge under you. This will bring the 
sharp back end of the runners into contact with the track, and 
will stop your headlong course very abruptly. It strains the 
toboggan, so is not advisable as a general means of stopping 
oneself, but is very useful in emergencies, 
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All over England are capital roads (except, of course, in 
the very flat districts) where, given the snow, tobogganning 
would be possible, but especially is this the case in the Lake 
Country, and Northumberland and Durham. The Kirkstone 
Pass, for instance, or the hill from the highest house into 
Ambleside are ideal for the sport, as are many districts in 
Scotland and Wales. With a longish hill and the right quality 
of snow, there is no reason why tobogganning should not be 
just as delightful in Old England as it is in Switzerland. The 
more the snow is beaten down, and hardened with runners, the 
better and faster will the track get, and the more exciting the 


WAITING TO GO DOWN 


tobogganning. As long as the snow is dry and crisp Chateau 
d’dex toboggans will run—not very fast of course—in deepish 
snow, but a track that has thawed on the surface and then 
frozen hard will be found the most exciting, albeit a trifle more 
dangerous on account of the speed that can be got up. 

If one possess a long slope or hilly garden paths, it is 
quite worth while to make a practice track with jumps and 
obstacles by beating down the snow with spades. I have 
seen a track thus made, a quarter of a mile in length, which 
was excellent sport, its drawback being, of course, its shortness. 

There is a wonderful fascination about tobogganning. I 
don’t think any one who has overcome the first nervousness and 
qualms ever gets over their affection for it ; it certainly is not 
a sport that palls ! 
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POINT-TO-POINT RACES 


BY THE EARL OF CAVAN 


WITH very few exceptions a Hunt Point-to-Point is a terrible 
misnomer. Fences are cut and trimmed, all awkward places 
are carefully flagged, and the boy at home for his Easter 
Holidays, getting up to ride his first race, has just as good a 
chance of winning his Hunt Point-to-Point as the oldest hand 
at crossing a natural country who gets up alongside him, It is 
impossible for either to lose his way, and it is the selling-plater 
that wins and not the good hunter. Of course the old hand 
who knows something of race-riding as an art will have that 
advantage over the school boy who knows nothing, but this is 
his only pull. The quick eye, the instant determination of the 
best place into and out of the next field, learnt in many a quick 
thing through many a season, count for next to nothing. The 
lie of the course is quite unmistakable, so the budding Night- 
ingall on his long-tailed ’un can canter along at his ease, while 
the old subscriber whose knowledge of country and quickness of 
eye are exceptional, finds little or no opportunity for the exercise 
of his skill. 

The reason constantly given for the circular course all 
flagged is that it affords a good view to the many spectators 
who want a day out. This is a charitable view, but surely ~ 
antagonistic to the best interests of the sport. 

To my mind the Point-to-Point should be a good straight 
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line across any bit of country—five-and-twenty minutes of the 
best. The sole guarantee to starters should be that there is no 
wire within a mile on either side of the direct line drawn from 
start to finish ; and further there should be no shadow of doubt 
as to the exact point to be reached, be it steeple or a conspicuous 
covert or gorse-clad hill. 

About ten years ago the Grenadier and Coldstream Guards 
had an inter-regimental race near Swindon. I have no local 
knowledge of that delightful district of the V.W.H., so am 
unable to give names of places, but I remember that we started 
in a field about a mile south of the Great Western Railway, and 
about four and a half miles east of Swindon Church, which was 
clearly visible all the way. Our starter called the roll and all 
he then said was: ‘ You all see Swindon Church ?’ a chorus of 
‘Yes.’ ‘Then get there!’ and away we went. Never did a 
dozen officers have a better or merrier ride. The chief joy lay 
in the fact that before we had gone a mile we were spread over 
the country like scouting cavalry, each riding the line that he 
thought was the shortest way. Three such good men to hounds 
as Billy Lambton, Henry Heywood-Lonsdale, and Raymond 
Marker jumped into the last field from three absolutely different 
directions! The Coldstream supplied the first two, but the 
Grenadiers filled the next six places, so the latter won on points ; 
but all agreed that that was indeed a Point-to-Point worthy the 
name and worth the riding. 

While on the subject of Inter-Regimental races let me say 
a word in praise of them. Every man is on his mettle, or 
should be, until he has passed the post. No matter if you 
take a toss, keep hold of your horse, and come along ; every 
point tells and the very last man to finish may just give his side 
the victory. 

The closest finish of this sort that 1 should think ever took 
place was in a race between the 2nd Battalion Grenadier Guards 
and the 16th Lancers, held in the Meath county in 1887. If 1 
remember right, Lord Londonderry, who was then Lord- 
Lieutenant, acted as judge, and a nice time he had of it! 
Colonel, now Major-General, Babington won it by a short head 
from a Grenadier, who was a neck in front of the late Major 
Orr-Ewing. Then at an interval of two lengths came two 
more Grenadiers and two Lancers all in a cluster, followed very 
closely by a string of both representatives finishing for dear life. 
Last of all, but within one minute of the winner, a desperate 
struggle was going on between Sir Augustus Webster and, I 
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believe, Captain Guy Wyndham, and on this depended the 
result, for the Lancers just squeezed home by a head, and the 
addition of the marks gave them the victory by one point. 

Before the next Point-to-Point season begins let me advocate 
Inter-Hunt contests, such as the above—between neighbouring 
countries. Make them annual fixtures and run them in the 
different hunts in alternate years. It would not be easy to find 
suitable courses if one was confined to the march of two 
neighbouring hunts, as being the only neutral ground, though 
many a good line could no doubt be found near Burrough Hill, 
where the Quorn and Cottesmore approach one another in a 
perfect Shire Paradise. But all countries are not so fortunate. 
I can see nothing but good in such friendly rivalry between two 
or more hunts.! The Master should have the sole respon- 
sibility of selecting the team to ride for the Hunt, a burden 
for which I dare say he will not thank me, in addition to 
his yearly increasing labours. There is no little art in riding 
such races as a team. How often have I heard a warning 
word from Podge Mildmay, a master of the art, ‘Grenadiers 
this way’! or an encouraging shout of ‘Now then’! from 
Henry Lonsdale, ever in front in a Point-to-Point. It is 
no bad policy in these races to order two or three of the 
less-experienced members of your team to stick like wax, not 
only to their saddles, but to a pilot of undisputed supremacy, 
until the last few fences only remain between them and the 
two large flags, now quite obvious, that mark the winning-post. 
Then, each for himself ; get there at all costs, first if you can, 
but if not, as near the winner as possible, for every place has 
its award of honour and not only the first three. 

I have often heard it urged that a good Point-to-Point 
course is quite unobtainable in such and such a country ; it is 
too intricate or too much wooded, and therefore it must be 
better to mark out a good obvious twice-round-and-in sort of 
course where anybody can get a good view. At the risk of 
being rude I must reply, nonsense! A country that is not too 
intricate for riding to hounds is not too intricate for a Point-to- 
Point. If there be no good landmark visible from four miles 
off in the whole country, make one, as Lord Lonsdale did for 
the Brigade of Guards in their Point-to-Point near Melton 
about eight years ago. A big scaffolding and two large sheets 
sewn together. The outlay cannot be greater than, if as great, as 


1 We believe some of the Midland hunts have already set an excellent 
example in this respect.—--Ep. 
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that required for trimming and cutting fences and flagging that 
abomination the modern Point-to-Point course. 

But the real difficulty lies, not with the farmers, bless them, 
who are ever ready to help us, but with the owners of long- 
tailed ’uns, who insist on an ‘all grass’ course, and say it is 
not safe to race over natural country. No, of course it is not 
safe for the ex-selling plater, but that is just the sort of horse 
you do not want to win your Hunt’s blue riband, 

Start with your backs to any well-known covert, and let the 
first whip holloa you away. You have your instructions that 
some other well-known covert, visible three or four miles off, has 
two large white flags in the field just on this side of it, and 
they constitute the winning-post. There is no wire anywhere 
within a mile or more of the course, and then, bar accidents, the 
best man wins, and your hunt Point-to-Point is what it should 
be, a really good twenty-five minutes across country, and as 
much like a good run as is possible without hounds. If you 
have the farmers’ leave—and, of course, no hunt would make 
its arrangements without it—-what matter whether the country 
be grass or plough ? What matter that you cannot take every 
fence in your stride? Now comes the time for your quick 
eye to country and your instant judgment, and the Point-to- 
Point is worthy of its name. 

I have often stood on the hill at Mymms Wood in Hert- 
fordshire and thought of the ideal Point-to-Point that could be 
run in almost any direction, either from or to my position. 
But no, we race annually round and round the same fields, 
farmed and cheerfully lent by the best of good sporting yeomen. 
And why ? to please the crowd! No, no, come all and stand 
with me on the winning hill and watch your chosen representa- 
tives of the two or three neighbouring hunts dotted all over 
the country. You will know them by their red coats, or black 
coats, or white belts, for, of course, each hunt must have its 
uniform. Then, when you have seen everybody finish for all 
he is worth, come and drink their healths in the big marquee 
pitched and filled by subscription from that country whose 
privilege it may be to entertain its neighbours for the year. 

If you are fortunate enough to have been one of the select 
half-dozen who represent your hunt, you will not only have 
had a good ride, but will have had all the excitement of riding a 
finish with the fifth, sixth, or perhaps even the twelfth man ; just 
as important, remember, as the second or third. 

A challenge cup really worth having could be purchased by 
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hunts thus united, which the actual winner should keep for the 
year and be responsible for, and the names of the winning team 
should be engraved on shields round the pedestal. Ina very 
few years such records become interesting as showing the best 
men, or at any rate the selected men of particular hunts in 
certain years ; and surely the honour of having one’s name on 
such a roll is as great as—to my mind it is greater than—the 
receipt of the cup for being first over the flagged course. 

I feel convinced that the broader the line marked between 
steeplechases and Point-to-Point races the better. Are we not 
in some Cases getting perilously near to a horrible combination 
of the two? What hunting man has not seen the long-tailed 
thoroughbred ridden by a groom, who accompanies the hunt to 
the first draw and then goes home? Such a dodge repeated a 
few times qualifies the thoroughbred as a ‘horse that has been 
regularly hunted,’ and this renders that horse eligible to run 
for his Hunt Point-to-Point. I hope I may not have been mis- 
understood to condemn the thoroughbred hunter. Far from it ; 
I would ride nothing else if I could, but at any rate he would have | 
to carry me in his turn all day! 

Enclosures, professional bookmakers in the exercise of their 
calling, and other paraphernalia of the racing army, these should 
have no place in the genuine Point-to-Point. Let the crowd 
come in their gigs and carts and carriages, and see how their 
friends acquit themselves, and if that is not enough excitement 
for a day’s outing let them go to Sandown or Kempton and 
have their bit on every race, but my last word is, keep the 
steeplechase and the Point-to-Point distinct. 
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ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


THE LEAGUE SYSTEM AT THE UNIVERSITY 
BY ALAN R, HAIG-BROWN 


THERE is in the blood of every Englishman an inborn love of 
competition, and the prospect of a match in connection with 
any game for a reward, whether of honour or of something 
tangible, is generally more attractive to him than the game 
played merely for the sake of exercise. But the honour of 
winning a competition that is not a widely known one is usually 
so ephemeral that the originators of such competitions have 
generally thought it advantageous to offer some visible reward 
which, so far from detracting from the aforesaid honour, is 
merely an evidence of the same. And this, | think, shows that, 
while a competition in connection with a game acts as a stimulus 
to the playing of that game, so also the inducement of a cup 
adds a stimulus to the competition without causing those who 
take part in it to incur the opprobrious name of ‘ pot-hunters.’ 
There are, 1 am aware, some English pastimes at which a player 
—while still an amateur—can make a handsome addition to his _ 
income in kind, but football is not one of these, which is some- 
thing to be thankful for. The intrinsic value of the English 
Cup is still, I think, £30, and what club would not give £300 to 
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win it? My object in thus holding forth on cups and competi- 
tions is to make it clear to certain sceptics that football, which 
requires what may at first appear like artificial aid to encourage 
it, is not by any means wanting in sportsmanlike spirit, and 
also that even so professional-sounding a word as ‘ league’ is not 
necessarily connected with professionalism in any shape. 

It has been noticeable for several years that University 
Association football is not of the class that it ought to be, and 
that the teams which do duty for their respective ’Varsities at 
Queen’s Clubin February do not compare favourably with their 
representative combinations in other branches of sport. Finding 
that things were going from bad to worse, the C.U.A.F.C. made 
a determined effort to arrest decay, and in ’98 instituted a 
League in which the Colleges were to compete instead of play- 
ing a number of ‘friendlies’ against each other, games which 
were of no value to themselves from the point of view of 
football, and of little interest to any one else. It is curiously 
characteristic of the slackness which then at any rate prevailed 
in University football that, though the idea was unanimously 
approved of at the end of the season ’97, a strenuous opposi- 
tion was offered to it at the beginning of the season ’98 on 
the grounds of the mass of work it would entail! It was, 
however, at length made law in spite of all dissentients, a result 
mainly due to the efforts of one man—and he not a blue— - 
who took upon himself all the arduous duties of organisation. 

Now the way in which the League was managed for the 
first season was satisfactory enough, considering that the system 
was altogether a new one ; but to-day the arrangements are not 
so satisfactory as they should be after three years’ experience. 
The introduction of a third division, in addition to the original 
two, is not a good one, as the college teams are liable to vary 
considerably from season to season, and in the future we may 
see a college, although it has the best team of the year, unable 
to win the competition because it has in the past sunk into the 
third division. However, the playing of home and home 
matches between colleges, instead of, as formerly, a single 
match on a neutral ground, is a change for the better, for foot- 
ball is not without that element of luck which would make it 
possible for the worst side to win or draw on a single occasion ; 
but it is not so much a game of chance that two clubs could 
well meet twice and yet not furnish proof of which is really the 
better side. But unfortunately the old, old story of the Lent 
term being a football one in name alone is just as true as it was 
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formerly. This is an impossible state of affairs, and one that 
does not make for the improvement of the game at the Univer- 
sity. As matters now stand, the League is practically done 
with in the October term, and so the football man—unless he 
is also interested in rowing or athletics—has nothing to occupy 
his time or afford him exercise except that most comic of all 
farces, University Old Boy matches. I could not count on the 
fingers of one hand the number of schools I have represented 
in these matches, and after all I was only educated at one of 
them. Granting that such matches were properly organised, that 
the teams were really representative of their professed schools, 
and that a new league started simply for them in the Lent 
term, the idea would not be a bad one; but this seems to be 
absolutely unnecessary while we have the present college league 
system. 

Evidently the football powers that be have as great a fear of 
the ‘stinking violets’ as Punch’s huntsman, which prevents 
them from recognising the season after the ’Varsity match. 
The obvious way to strengthen the interest in college football, 
and to prevent the season from waning prematurely, is to play 
the League matches right up to the very end of Lent term. I saw 
it stated in a contemporary the other day that the League was 
to practically end in the October term as usual, thus leaving the 
Lent term free for the final details in the preparation of the 
Cambridge team for the inter-University match. 1 forget the 
exact words, but the comment is visibly before my eyes now— 
‘This is as it should be. What arrant nonsense! 

There are, I suppose, some five hundred men who play 
Association football at Cambridge. Any serious attempt, then, 
to arrange football for them is to be abandoned in the interests 
of the representative team of eleven players. Now allowing— 
which I personally will not for an instant—that two League 
matches a week in the Lent term would, in view of the approach- 
ing match at Queen’s Club, be harmful to the Blues, would it 
be anything but advantageous to University football as a whole 
to fill up their vacancies with men who would not otherwise 
get an opportunity of representing their colleges? When the 
country is calling for recruits for amateur football, the ’Varsity 
refuses to train them! To this plan the objection might be 
raised that the college with the greatest number of Blues, and 
therefore possibly the strongest, would suffer most. In the 
first place individuals only very rarely make a team, and the 
Blues are, as a rule, about evenly disposed among the colleges ; 
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and secondly, the inter-Collegiate Cup ties might be restored 
in the October term, and thus give any colleges that suffered a 
chance of showing their superiority. 

The following arrangement of a college fixture-card for 
this season, which lies before me as I write, is worthy of notice; 
it contains twelve League matches, eleven of which are to be 
played in the October term, and twenty-four ‘friendlies,’ fifteen 
of which are also to be decided in the October term. Now the 
introduction of the League has proved that ‘friendly’ matches 
between colleges at Cambridge are unsatisfactory to players 
and spectators; why not then reduce their number? No 
dissentient voice was ever raised against the Cup ties, why not, 
therefore, call them back to life? They. would detract nothing 
from the interest taken in the League ; England did not abolish 
the Cup because of the formation of a League, there is no 
necessity for Cambridge to do so either. But, if Cambridge is 
to receive a suspicion of blame for not having moved quite far 
enough in the direction of improvement, what censure is severe 
enough for Oxford who have refused to move at all? It has 
often been said that a University is the only institution that can 
afford to turn its back on innovations and pursue its course of 
sluggish conservatism ; but Oxford owes it not to herself only but 
to the football world in general to rouse herself, and take some 
steps towards setting our great winter game on a sounder basis 
than is at present evident within her precincts. 

Cambridge has seen the folly of her old system of college 
friendlies, and has instituted a League. It is useless to pretend 
that what has signally failed at one University is flourishing like 
the proverbial green bay-tree at the other. And yet Oxford 
refuses to follow her sister’s lead, and consoles herself with the 
thought that what was good enough twenty years ago is good 
enough to-day. Her chief objection to the League system is 
that she is unwilling to sacrifice her Cup ties which are the 
centre of much enthusiasm and interest ; but why, as we have 
said above, is it necessary to do so? It would be perfectly 
practicable to run the League during both the winter terms, 
and also the Cup ties, without finding the season’s programme 
too unwieldy. The advantages of every match between col- 
leges being either a Cup tie or a League match are both 
numerous and obvious. It would bea case of hard fought 
struggles from start to finish, and the occasional errand-boy, 
who now so conspicuously offers his patronage as an onlooker, 
would be but aunit in a crowd of enthusiastic spectators. The 
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Oxonian may with a certain amount of justice argue that 
Oxford has been victorious in two out of three inter-University 
matches following on the introduction of the League system at 
Cambridge. True; but one does not look for the fruits of an 
innovation in so short a space of time, nor is it possible by one 
stroke to annihilate the evil of slackness which has been grow- 
ing for years; and also we must not forget that Cambridge has 
not made her reform as perfect as she might. The question 
of college football is a difficult one, and upon it hangs the 
problem of University football and also of the amateur football 
of the country. If college football is slack, the effect will be 
seen in the University elevens, and if they do not attain a high 
standard, where are the players to come from to represent the 
unpaid talent in our national pastime ? Cambridge has seen 
the necessity for radical change, and has moved in the right 
direction even if she has not gone quite far enough. Oxford 
has, as yet, refused to follow suit, but it is to be hoped that she 
will soon see the folly of her optimism. As matters stand at pre- 
sent, both Universities could learn a great deal from our Public 
Schools, at any rate in the direction of keenness and enthusiasm. 
That this should be so is discreditable; the schools do their duty 


by turning out players who are both well trained and energetic, 
the ’Varsities, instead of putting on the finishing touches, neglect 
their protegé at the most important time in his athletic career, 
and the result is seen in the present decline of amateur football 
throughout the country. 
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A DAY AFTER PIG IN CORSICA 


BY W. K. ROBERTSON 


THE stars were still shining when we made our first move, most 
unwillingly, from comfortable beds on to a cold stone floor; but 
it was no use grumbling ; it was 3 A.M., and we had five miles 
to drive and three to walk to our rendezvous. The sky was 
clear, and there was every promise of a glorious morning, just 
a nip of frost in the air with the certainty of hot sun to follow. 
We had made all our own preparations overnight, and, with the 
wisdom bought by experience, had ‘ helped’ our host in making 
his also. For the Corsican, like many another born under a 
warm sun, prefers to put off till to-morrow the things that 
should be done to-day ; with him time has no value, and so he 
wastes it lavishly. We were to have been called at 3 o’clock 
sharp ; so that when we descended, after a hasty toilet, we were 
quite prepared to rouse the rest of the household—our expecta- 
tions were not disappointed ; we had to do the calling. How- 
ever, in another half-hour breakfast was in full swing, with 
excellent coffee, the toughest of bread, a dish of trout (the 
result of yesterday’s fishing) fried in oil, and the inevitable and 
inimitable omelette. By four o’clock we were off in a mule-cart, 
which deserves a paragraph to itself. It had seats for four, but 
no springs at all, and no bottom boards beyond the thin ribs of 
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the frame-work ; so that the unsophisticated passenger, moving 
carelessly in his seat, would be liable to fall to mother earth. 
One mule was between the shafts, and another harnessed along- 
side like the S&idcapoc of the ancient Greek. The harness, 
too, looked as if it might have survived from classical times, 
modern string filling up the deficiencies of ancient leather. 
The driver also was remarkable. He seemed to consider his 
breath to be as necessary to our progress as steam to the express 
train ; and judging from his tones and the torrent of his invec- 
tives he had no intention of neglecting his duty. 

Guns and ammunition were safely stowed away, and a large 
lunch-basket securely lashed to the back-bone of the cart. 
With a volley of whip-cracks and a cataclysm of profanity from 
the driver, we were fairly started. Our destination was the col 
between two hills that overlooked the valley in which we were 
living. The road at first was excellent, being under Government 
survey, but after two miles we left the highway and branched 
off into a track that led to a neighbouring village. This was 
passable for wheel traffic, but required a skilful pilot, as in 
places solid rock showed itself above the level of the road ; 
while for some distance there was a fall of sixty or seventy feet 
on the off-side to the river below, with a wall of rock on the 
near-side. 

We progressed with some rapidity, thanks to the untiring 
energy of our driver ; and the occupants of the back seat spent 
their spare time in trying to accommodate their bones to the 
various projections against which every jolt of the springless 
vehicle hurled them. However, we reached the end of our 
drive without serious injury, and there met the rest of our party, 
a picturesque group of natives of various degrees of respect- 
ability. Amongst them were two exceedingly handsome men, 
cousins of our host Bernardini, with clear-cut features, olive 
skins, and eyes as keen and bright as a hawk’s, admirably suited 
to their rough and rugged surroundings. Their weapons were 
those of sportsmen, double-barrelled 16-bores of French make, 
adapted for carrying ball, well kept, and evidently valued pos- 
sessions ; but some of the other shooters were armed with 
single-barrelled muzzle-loaders well rusted and wrapped with 
twine ; and we made mental resolves to avoid the immediate 
vicinity of one of their owners. 

After much discussion, in which we could take no part— 
the local patois being incomprehensible except for a word here 
and there—the positions were settled, and we were put under 
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the charge of the elder of the two cousins, Pascale Paoli, while 
Bernardini and the younger cousin marshalled the other three 
guns behind us. 

Our way led up a side valley along a mere cattle track 
which wound in and out between the projecting spurs of the 
hills on either side, with here and there an open space of more 
level ground covered with rocks and maquis. We passed a 
picturesque herd of goats under the charge of a boy and girl 
who inspected us foreigners with a stolid determination to 


THE START 


master every detail of our appearance, Above us on the west 
towered Monte Pertuso, weather-worn and grim with a mantle 
of snow most refreshing to see now that the sun had reached 
us over the rounded hills on our left. By this time the chill of 
the morning had vanished, and the weight of a gun, cartridges, 
and wine-flask was becoming a little oppressive as the sun’s rays 
grew stronger. The other guns were now posted in likely places 
along the route, where an opening in the valley gave a broader 
view, or where some rock commanded a small ravine coming 
from the thickets of the left-hand line of hills. 

We continued onward and upward till we reached the 
summit of the col and could see down the valley beyond. The 
view here was superb; from our high position we could see 
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down the length of the valley we had just traversed to the Asco 
marked by a break in the hills, while beyond, the white houses 
of the village of Moltifao showed up among the trees. In the 
other direction we looked down a similar valley, but here there 
were patches of cultivation, and higher up on the western slopes of 
Pertuso there were more villages. For the Corsican peasant, to 
avoid the summer malaria, has two houses, one built high in 
the mountains for the hot weather, and the other in the valley 
for the winter. So that the villages are in duplicate, and the 
country, to the casual observer, would appear to be more 
densely populated than is actually the case. 

But to return to our chasse: we were placed within easy 
shot of one another, with many injunctions to watch the thickets 
in front of us and to be especially on the alert if we heard the 
dog give tongue. 

The method of the chase seemed to us most surprising, for 
the line of hills in front of us, including the slopes on the 
further side, was to be driven towards us by only two men and 
a couple of dogs. 

These piqueurs were of the shepherd class ; one of the two 
dogs was a noted boar-hound—though the title is far too 
dignified for an animal that was of no particular breed—the 
other dog was little more than a-puppy, though its owner was 
very proud of it. The piqueurs, who had been warned over- 
night and had been on the watch from some hill-top to see us 
in position, then cheered the dogs into the thick undergrowth, 
and, following them, made their way to some post of vantage 
from which to watch the dogs as far as possible and direct them 
with shrill cries. It was surprising to see the rapidity with 
which these men changed their positions from one projecting 
peak to another, making their way with incredible speed through 
the dense maquis by goat-paths and tracks known only to 
themselves. 

A pigmy figure would appear on some high rock, barely to 
be distinguished against the dark background, though the shrill 
shouts had been audible for some time ; then the figure would 
vanish and reappear some distance away. After waiting 
patiently for some time, perhaps an hour, we heard the dog 
give tongue in the distance, at first doubtfully but soon with 
confidence. Our guide, trembling with excitement, hurried up 
to explain that the dog had come on the tracks of a pig, and 
that he would follow it all day if necessary, and that the pig 
would be certain to cross the valley, though he warned us that 
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the barking of the dog was no indication as to the whereabouts 
of the game, as the pig would probably have a long start. We 
waited anxiously, hearing the cries of the piqueurs and the dogs 
gradually working to our left-front and in the direction of the 
other guns. Presently we heard a shot, followed after a brief 
interval by two more. Our guide, mad with excitement, dashed 
off along the rocky track, leaving us without a word. We 
followed at a more sober pace and soon came upon an excited 


OUR HOST, M. BERNARDINI 


knot of men round the body of a fine young pig, which had 
been wounded by one gun and despatched by the joint efforts 
of the two on either side of him. Close by was one of the dogs 
panting on the ground, a sturdy animal about the size of a 
retriever, with a coat of long smooth tawny hair. The piqueur 
—who, by the bye, carried a naked axe down the back of his 
coat, with the head projecting over his shoulder—was not long 
in coming up, and the babel of sound that followed was 
positively deafening ; the fortunate sportsmen explaining how 
they never missed their mark, and the piqueur how the dog 
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never failed to run down every pig he came across. After 
congratulating the infallible marksmen we inspected the pig, 
which was nearly full grown and remarkably fat, though the 
natives assured us that in the autumn, during the chestnut 
season, the wild pigs are twice as well fed as in the early 
summer. Our friends then expressed their unhappiness at our 
want of luck in the drive, and, after much consultation, arranged 
with the piqueurs to drive the opposite side of the valley from 
the lower slopes of Monte Pertuso towards our previous 


THE PIQUEUR AND HIS DOG 


ambuscade. We very much admired the energy of these 
huntsmen-sbepherds ; they had already been on foot since 
dawn and it was now past ten, yet they were cheerfully pre- 
pared to go through another hour or two’s scrambling over 
the rough sides of a very steep mountain for the inadequate 
payment of a couple of francs. We guns returned to our 
positions, though we were posted this time rather closer together 
towards the upper end of the valley and nearer the hill. 

The piqueurs made a considerable detour in order to get 
behind any wild boars that might have come down from the 
heights of Pertuso to feed on the cultivated lands below. After 
a long wait, broken bya pipe and a pull at the flask of excellent 
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rough wine, we again heard the dog open on the scent of a 
boar, and this time, to judge from the sound, the game had 
been roused nearly opposite us, some way up the mountain 
side, We were at once upon the alert, with guns cocked and 
eyes anxiously scanning the edge of the maquis in front of us. 
Here a small ravine came down from the slopes above, marked 
by a denser line of bushes at its mouth ; this we had been told 
was a very likely exit for any wild pigs who had to cross the 
narrow valley to the thickets on the further side. Presently a 
crashing sound in the maquis warned us that some animal was 
coming in our direction, and a pig appeared within easy shot 
of us. There was a volley from the three nearest guns—for 
our guide was also within range—and the pig fell over with 
a shrill squeal. It was not the gros solitaire which our host 
had hoped we should kill, but still it was a well-grown youngster 
and had no doubt done much damage in his time to the crops 
of the neighbouring peasants. The rejoicings of the other guns 
were most effusive and we were congratulated by all in turn, 
from our host Bernardini to the son of the piqueur who owned 
the puppy, every one apparently being delighted that we strangers 
had been so fortunate. It was, indeed, a piece of luck to secure 
the second pig, as it is not often that they can be driven in the 
direction of a recent gun-shot, though probably the fact that 
the firing in the first drive had been at the lower end of the 
valley induced our victim to break back across the col at the 
upper end. Apparently in the summer the boars are at times 
located on the topmost slopes of the hills, and are then more 
easily shot, as there are fewer lines of escape to be watched. 
We were also told that it was very rarely that the boars became 
dangerous, unless wounded and in difficulties, though the two 
Paoli brothers carried revolvers in case the pig came to close 
quarters. Of course, in this mountainous country, where the 
slopes are covered with dense undergrowth, and even the tracks 
are bristling with rocks, riding to pig is out of the question; no 
animal but a mule could go faster than a walk over much of 
the ground we covered during our walk. 

As it was now past mid-day, we unanimously adjourned for 
lunch ; and most of us were quite ready for it after eight 
hours in the keen mountain air, with some stiff walking as 
well. We found a fairly level place near the lower end of the 
valley and sat down, being joined by several natives who had 
apparently been watching us from the hill-tops. Among them 
was a most remarkable shepherd in a tattered uniform jacket, 
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with trousers of very rough homespun. It turned out that he 
had served four years in Algeria in the Zouaves. The Corsican 
shepherd should make an excellent recruit if a willing soldier, 
as he is accustomed to walk long distances over the roughest 
country, and to live on the roughest fare, and not much of that. 
On the other hand, the Corsican, like a true mountaineer, is 
intolerant of restraint and discipline ; and from what we could 
gather, the army was not very popular in the island. 

Our lunch was soon ready and all our visitors were invited 
to assist, so that we were a merry party. The provisions con- 
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THE OLD BRIDGE 


sisted of hard-boiled eggs, sardines, tunny, home-made cakes, 
cheese fresh and anything but fresh, with fruit and wine for 
every one, and a bottle of vermouth brought in case we were 
lucky enough to kill a pig. Soon tongues began to wag freely, 
and even the taciturn head piqueur essayed a short conversation 
in French; in the native patois Italian predominates, though 
most of the islanders can talk French if they like. 

After drinking to the chase, the guns, the hunters and the 
dogs, cigars and tobacco were produced. The Corsican home- 
grown tobacco is a coarse variety, rather resembling Boer 
tobacco, with a peculiarly pungent flavour, but our English 
tobacco was much appreciated. When lunch was over, shooting 
at a mark was proposed, a piece of paper was at once fastened 
to a convenient rock, and we then took up our positions at a 
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distance of about fifty yards. The muzzle-loading guns were 
squibbed off in the most alarming fashion by their owners 
without the least regard as to the direction in which the 
muzzles were pointing, and were reloaded with great care and 
deliberation. But, perhaps owing to the number of toasts 
during lunch, the shooting was not so accurate as we expected. 
Our own weapons had been bought in Bastia, with 100 ball- 
cartridges thrown in, for twenty-five francs! and considering 
their price, they were remarkably accurate. They were 
military rifles with the rifling bored out, and gun-sights adjusted 
instead of the rifle sights ; and with a rest it was quite possible 
to hit a three-inch bull’s-eye at fifty yards with more than 
ordinary certainty. After expending a considerable amount of 
lead on the surrounding landscape, our party broke up with 
many protestations of good-will and esteem ; and we entered on 
not the least dangerous portion of our day’s amusement. We 
drove back in the skeleton mule-cart, and as the road was 
chiefly down-hill, and our driver was much exhilarated with 
wine and good-fellowship, our progress was rapid and exciting, 
especially where the road was cut out of the side of the hill. 
However, luck was with us to the end, and we drove past the 
ruined Genoese bridge in safety to receive a warm welcome and 
hearty congratulations from our old landlady. And so ended a 
very pleasant day after pig in Corsica. 
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HORSES AND THE WAR 


BY CAPTAIN T. T. PITMAN, 11TH HUSSARS 


As it may safely be assumed that readers of the Badminton 
Magazine are lovers of horses and interested in them, it will not 
be out of place in these pages to discuss a subject of such 
primary importance as that of ‘Horses and the War.’ In no 
previous campaign has the demand for horses been so great ; 
and, contrary to general opinion, it will be seen that our fault in 
meeting the difficulty of supply has been undue haste rather than 
dilatoriness. There are probably very few people except those 
who have taken part in the war who have realised what a very 
big question the mounting of the troops has been, and for the 
benefit of those who have not previously grasped the situation, 
I will give a few statistics from the records of the Remount 
Department in South Africa. 

The total number of horses that have been purchased and 
issued to troops since the beginning of the war! is, roughly, 
three hundred thousand, at a cost of twelve million seven 
hundred thousand pounds. 

The figures are arrived at as follows : 


1 Tt will be understood that this article was written some months since 
and that the figures are now very much larger.—Ep. 
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FROM THE OPENING OF THE WAR TO THE END OF JUNE Igol. 


(i) Issued from the Transvaal, Orange River Colony, and Cape Colony : 


Artillery horses  . 12,700 at average price £50 . £635,000 
Cavalry horses 52,000 34 . 1,768,000 
Cobs and ponies . 140,000 17. 2,380,000 


(ii) Issued in Natal: 


Cavalry. artillery, 
and cobs. ‘64,200 ; 33. 2,118,600 


Total . 268,909 horses, Total cost . 6,g01,600 


From JULY I, Ig01, TO OCTOBER 31, IgOT. 


Imported horses at 
£000 per month . 32,000 at average of £33 . 1,056,000 


Grand total . 300,go0 horses. Total cost . 7,957,600 


Freight averaging £16 per horse , : ; . 4,814,400 


Grand total cost £12,772,C00 


To some these numbers may seem incredible, and yet they 
are absolutely authentic. Let us therefore examine some of the 
causes of these vast requirements. Perhaps the most tangible 
is the fact that with the exception of the men employed to hold 
the lines of communication, 95 per cent. of the active army 
now employed in South Africa are mounted troops. We have 
now got, roughly, about 50,000 mounted men in the field. At 
the start of the campaign we had between 10,000 and 15,000. 
If we strike an average and say 30,000 throughout, this gives us 
an average of five horses per man per year ; but even had the 
entire army been a mounted force from the first, the number of 
horses used would still have been abnormally large. The fact 
is that the war has been rushed from start to finish. It has 
always been the same story, and we all believed it at first, ‘The 
war will be over in another month ; not a day must be wasted 
in waiting for horses to get fit.’ And the result is that never 
yet has a single really fit horse been issued to the troops from 
the Remount Department, for the very good reason that the 
supply has never yet caught up the demand. 

Even now, when the war has been running for two years, 
horses may be seen starting on trek when the ship’s marks 
are hardly off their quarters. The Remount Department have 
worked like slaves from start to finish. At the beginning of the 
second year, when the proverbial month had actually been 
extended to three months, the Department was able to take a 
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pull. Every attempt was made in well-organised remount 
depots to get animals fit, and in February last it really looked 
as if a little headway was going to be made. Depots were 
actually issuing horses that had had a fortnight’s rest and 
steady exercise after landing, and there was no reason why that 
fortnight should not have been extended to a month, when a 
bombshell landed in the head remount office which upset the 
entire calculations. Seven thousand new Yeomanry were on 
their way out from home, and were to be mounted by April 1, 
in addition to the daily increasing requirements of mobile 
columns. 

April 1 arrived, the order had been carried out, and the 
Department deserved the greatest credit for being able to comply 
with it; but what was the result? The demand had again 
got its nose in front, and the supply was beginning to drag 
behind. 

Just let us consider a moment the trouble that hunting men 
take to prepare their horses for the arduous task of turning out 
three days a fortnight for five months ; think of the amount of 
care and attention bestowed on the ponies that are to take 
part in a polo tournament, or the months of steady work given 
to a racehorse before he has his first racing gallop ; and what 
is the work of these contests compared to that which is expected 
of a horse in a campaign? Day after day the same animal is 
called upon to carry the same heavy man from morning till 
night, on ten pounds of oats and what grass he can pick up, 
and he is exceedingly lucky if he gets his full ten pounds ; 
added to which he will probably be called upon one night a 
week to do a little forty-mile raid in addition to his march of 
the previous day. No horse alive can last more than a few 
months under these conditions, and if he is unfit to start with, 
it is generally a question of weeks and sometimes of days. 

So much for the issue of unfit horses. There is, however, 
another and a greater reason for the enormous wastage, and 
that is the quality of the imported animal. Never before have 
such a collection of inferior horses been gathered together in 
any portion of the globe. I don’t mean to say that there has 
not been a percentage of good horses, nor do I wish to imply 
that those who have been performing the arduous duties of 
purchasers in foreign countries have not, in most cases, done 
their best. But the fact remains that seventy-five per cent. of 
the animals landed in this country have been bad and some of 
them very bad. 
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Our remount system which provides for the requisite 
number of horses in peace time is excellent, and good men are 
at the head of affairs; but, until the outbreak of the present 

- war, little seems to have been thought of the possibility of the 
establishment having to be increased to a hundred or five 
hundred times its normal strength. When the strain came 
there were some good men who came forward and volunteered 
their services as purchasers of remounts, and these are no 
doubt responsible for the few good horses that found their way 
out to the front, but, on the other hand, the authorities had to 
go into the highways and byways to make up their numbers. 

As a rule the best man to buy horses is the man who has 
lived most of his life amongst horses and is probably a sportsman 
into the bargain ; and this is the very class of man who, when 
the war broke out, was dying to get to the front at once, more 
especially if he were already in the service. In many cases 
officers were sent out to buy horses, and promised, as a reward, 
that as soon as they bought a shipload of horses they would be 
at liberty to accompany them to the front, with the very natural 
result that the officer thought more about making up his 
number quickly than about the class of animal purchased. It 
was at this stage that the authorities might have turned to the 
civilian, to the sort of man who has made horse-buying his 
profession, and offered him sums of money, no matter how 
great, to make it worth his while to go to the ends of the world 
to buy animals in the interest of the Government. It appears 
that there was a tendency to expect soldiers to do the work, 
probably on the plea of economy, as they required little extra 
remuneration beyond their pay. The result of this system, 
owing to the large number of purchasers required, was that 
some of the officers who were sent had little or no previous 
experience, either of horses or of foreign lands. This was 
indeed a penny-wise-pound-foolish policy, as the remount bill 
at the end of the war will no doubt show. A question was 
asked in the Hungarian parliament as to whether they were 
not making a mistake in allowing so many horses to go out of 
the country, and the reply was that on the contrary it was the 
best stroke of business the country had done for a long time, 
as they were now rid of almost all their bad animals. A report 
is now being called for from all commanding officers in South 

Africa on the Hungarian horses that have been issued during 
the war, and judging by the opinions universally expressed in 

South Africa, the result of this inquiry will be that Hungarian 
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horses will be stamped as quite unfit for remount purposes. 
The same will no doubt be said about Argentines ; and yet those 
who know will tell you, and tell you truly, that both the 
Argentines and Hungary are really good _horse-breeding . 
countries. However, it is an ill wind that blows nobody good, 
and judging by the thousands and thousands of carcases one 
comes across out on the veldt, the world must have been rid of 
a vast number of bad horses. 

At the commencement of this year there were a great 
number of bad horses being landed from North America, good 
enough in their way, but quite the wrong stamp for the work 
required of them: horses that no doubt would have been 
jumped at by the owner of a tramway stable, but which when 
called upon to do hard work on the veldt fell to pieces at once. 
The following story may help to throw a little light on the 
purchasing of horses in that part of the world. A cavalry 
officer, who had done a great deal of remount work in his time 
and was a good judge of horses, was sent out a few months 
ago to North America to buy remounts. Having arrived at his 
destination he arranged with the local dealer—who assured him 
he knew the stamp of animal required by the army—to bring 
500 selected horses up for inspection. The horses arrived in 
due course, and the officer seeing that they were useless brutes 
refused to take a single one of them. The indignation of the 
dealer was unbounded, and on his seeking to emphasise his 
expostulation by producing a revolver from his pocket, the 
gallant officer was compelled to beat a hasty retreat through 
a neighbouring house and out at the back door. Possibly on 
former occasions the dealer had selected a more convenient spot 
for the inspection. 

What class of horse has done the best work during the 
war? This is the question that has been on every one’s lips 
and has invariably met with the same reply, namely : ‘The 
horse of the country.’ <A fourteen-one veldt pony with a dash 
of breeding in it is hard to beat for campaigning on the veldt, 
but the Boer is not too careful about breeding, and although 
the opinion on this subject appears to be universal it does not 
follow that, given the right stamp of animal from any of the 
foreign markets and given a few months for him to become 
acclimatised, you would not then have a better animal than the 
best South Africa pony for the work required. Blood will tell 
in the long run, and for pluck and staying power there is 
nothing to touch the well-bred horse; but few well-bred 
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animals have found their way into this country, and if they 
have, they have seldom had a chance of showing their 
superiority. 

One of the few horse-breeding countries whose market 
has not been tapped is Arabia, which is a pity, as it would 
have been interesting to see how the Arabs acquitted them- 
selves. The few that have come out as officers’ chargers have 
done very well indeed. The class of Arab which is purchased 
in Syria for the use of the troops in Egypt would have been 
particularly well suited for this campaign—a sturdy 14.2 animal, 
rather heavy built, with plenty of bone, up to any amount of 
weight, an animal that will go over any sort of country, and 
apparently thrive on sand when nothing else is forthcoming. 
This class of animal is landed in Cairo at an average cost of 
£27 10s.—a very moderate price for the quality of animal. 

Having enumerated the difficulties that the Remount 
Department have to contend with in supplying the necessary 
number of horses, let us consider what is the cause of this 
unprecedented demand. It is painful to think what must be 
the feelings of the horse which has the misfortune to be issued 
out to an ‘amateur horse soldier,’ for that is the fate of 
75 per cent. of the horses that land in South Africa. So much 
has been said and written at home about the superiority of the 
volunteer soldier over the regular, that it is with fear and 
trembling that I dare to hint that the volunteer is in any way 
inferior. 

A man who has never sat on a horse in his life or fired off 
a rifle, is given a suit of khaki and shipped off to Cape Town. 
On landing he is given a rifle and told that he is a soldier. He 
is at once sent by rail to the front, and on joining his corps is 
given a horse and informed that he is now a ‘horse soldier.’ A 
fortnight’s agony follows for both man and horse, at the end of 
which the man has learnt how not to fall off, and the horse 
has learnt what a sore back means and has probably retired to 
hospital for three months. In a month’s time the recruit having 
drawn a new horse from the remount depot, has learnt about 
as much of soldiering as the average recruit at home learns in 
six months. So far so good ; but there is one thing that he has 
not learnt, and that is ‘horsemastership,’ and it is not till he 
has worn out some half-dozen horses in as many months, and 
found himself on many occasions a foot soldier trudging 
through long dusty marches, that he begins to realise the im- 
portance of taking care of his horse. The volunteer is a good 
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fellow and keen to learn his trade, but he is an expensive luxury 
from a remount point of view. 

There are many classes of amateur horse soldiers now serv- 
ing at the front. There is the new yeoman, who has probably 
passed a riding test before leaving home, the test consisting in 
being able to walk round an Aldershot riding-school on some 
quiet old animal without falling off ; the Australian, who is a 
good rider but often a hopelessly bad horsemaster ; and finally, 
the South African colonial, who at this period of the war, 
having been recruited from one of the seaport towns of the 
south coast, is the class of man whose nearest approach to 
equine experience is a donkey-engine on an ocean tramp. 

The British nation produces the finest soldiers, but we 
have had our eyes opened to the fact that we are not a nation 
of horsemen. Nine out of ten men who enlist have never been 
on, or had anything to do with, a horse in their lives ; and as 
any one who Calls to mind his first attempts on horseback will 
realise, a horse is an animal that wants knowing, for good 
riding can not be acquired in a few weeks. Even the regular 
cavalry soldier has not proved himself perfection in the art of 
horsemastership. Many cavalry regiments are noted for their 
excellent horse management, but this generally means that they 
have good officers who understand the work, and see that it is 
carried out. The British trooper is so accustomed in peace 
time to have an officer standing at his heels to tell him what to 
do and when to do it, that when left to himself, as he often 
must be on service, he finds himself as much at sea as the last 
joined recruit. The British cavalry officer has learnt to take 
good care of his animals, for the good reason that if anything 
goes wrong with them they have to be replaced at his own 
expense, whereas the private soldier is a happy-go-lucky sort of 
individual who imagines there are plenty more animals where 
his Own came from, and judging by the enormous numbers 
that are issued to regiments on return from each trek, he is not 
far wrong ; but at the same time he gives Jittle consideration to 
the fact that it is all coming out of the pockets of the British 
taxpayer. 

And now I think that any one who has followed me so far 
will have realised what a very big question the Remount Depart- 
ment have to deal with. Whether we shall ever be called upon 
again to take part in a war of a similar nature, it is impossible 
to say. Perhaps it is very unlikely ; but we must at least be 
prepared for the emergency, and know exactly where to put our 
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hands on the requisite number of horses, and the right men to 
select them. We must at all times have one month’s supply 
of remounts ready and fit, and if they have to travel thousands 
of miles before reaching the theatre of war, they must, on 
arrival, be given time to recover from the voyage. For this 
reason the cavalry should be the first troops to sail, and in each > 
of our colonies, which we may suddenly be called upon to 
protect, we must keep a nucleus of fit horses. Had this been 
done in the present campaign, and a system started by which 
no horse took the field until he had been at least one month in 
the country, our little bill for remounts might have been reduced 
by about half. 

For the last six months I have been serving with a cavalry 
division in the field, on the staff of a general officer who has 
spent his whole life amongst horses, and has given the remounts 
every care and attention. The division is composed of British’ 
cavalry, yeomanry, Australians, and South African colonials, 
and has trekked nearly 2000 miles in six months. Having 
previously served in the Remount Department, I have watched 
the careers of remounts under various types of horsemasters 
and under various conditions, and have arrived at the following 
conclusions : (1) That the class of horse supplied to our troops 
is inferior. (2) That an uncorned horse raw off the wilds of 
Australia or America is of little use for service until it has been 
at least six months in the country into which it is imported. 
(3) That on account of the difficulty of carrying food, a small 
horse has a better chance of keeping in condition than a big 
one. 

Finally | am of opinion that it would have paid the Govern- 
ment to have put the entire horse supply from foreign markets 
into the hands of big contractors who have a name to keep up to 
have furnished them with a few animals of the stamp required, 
and then posted a couple of really knowledgeable officers at 
the landing stables of Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and Durban, 
with a few standard animals to judge by, and to have paid the 
contractor £50 for every horse landed which was passed as up 
to sample. The contractors would doubtless have employed 
the best horse-dealers as purchasers. The landing of only 
good animals would have been insured. The contractors would 
have made a handsome profit; and the British Government 
would have been saved a vast sum of money which, under the 
present conditions, is being thrown away. 


WILDFOWL IN MARAJO—AMAZON 


BY ESME HOWARD 


OnvA shooting was off, undoubtedly off. We had been nearly 
suffocated one morning cutting our way through a thorny 
bamboo bush with the thermometer somewhere between 100° 
and 200°, and we had been nearly drowned the next crossing, a 
creek or igarapé, where the soft mud was over our knee, and the 
tide came roaring in like a London and North Western Railway 
express. Moreover, Pedro, the hunter, with his pack of six 
skeleton, mangy, flea-bitten, cur-dogs, had come across no 
traces of ongas, and we felt no great confidence in Pedro as a 
hunter, a want of faith begotten perhaps of the strangeness of 
his garb. As he slashed his way through the bamboo-bush, 
Pedro looked more like a funeral mute than anything else. He 
was in mourning for his father, who had been a great onca 
hunter in his day, and when Pedro mourned, he mourned with 
all his might. In the first place he was black himself, so that 
was so much to the good, but then he also wore a black felt 
hat, a black flannel shirt, and black cotton trousers. His 
appearance certainly connected him with the idea of death, 
but not of death in connection with ongas—and that is what 
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we mainly desired. However, whatever may have been the 
reason, whether because we funked the bamboo-bush, or had 
little confidence in Pedro, or because we were told that the 
on¢gas were not in the bush at all at this season (October), 
but out on the Campo in the high Piri grass not yet burned, 
and impossible to find, we all tacitly agreed that onga shooting 
was off, and we had better turn our attention to less nuble game, 
in the pursuit of which we should at least get a chance of letting 
off our fowling pieces. 

Of the slaughtering of jaccarés—the sleepy cynical wicked- 
looking alligators—that floated lazily about in the creeks we had 
had our fill, although this was by no means an unexciting sport 
at first. Three men cramped in a narrow dug-out canoe, with 
about a quarter of an inch of free-board, one paddling and the 
other two shooting whenever they could do so without risk of 
upsetting the boat, and so falling victims to the vengeance of 
the friends and relations of such jaccarés as had already fallen. 
This sort of sport had an element of danger in it that made it 
exciting enough at first, while the beauty of vegetation along 
the igarape banks added an additional charm. But when we 
had explored it up and down and sent upwards of a hundred 
jaccarés to their long account, the first novelty wore off, and we 
decided to try our luck with the wild duck, of which, so we 
heard, untold numbers dwelt in the marshes of the Campo in 
the interior of the island of Marajo. 

A sail of some hours along the coast, and two or three 
miles half sailing, half punting up an igarapé brought us to a 
little ‘ port,’ from which the cattle belonging to the ‘ Fazenda’ 
or ranch at which we were to stay, were shipped for market at 
Para. Landing was no small difficulty. The banks were high 
and covered with black slime, the tide being low. But whoever 
goes to Marajé for sport must not fear mud ; so dis-booting and 
-trousering we plunged in and were lucky to find firm footing 
where the mud was not more than six inches above the knee. 
On terra firma we found a troop of oxen saddled and bridled 
waiting to take us to the ranch house. Horses there are plenty 
in Marajo, but until the marshes are dried up oxen alone are 
used for all traffic. Marajé is formed like a saucer—high at 
the edges and hollow in the centre. At the height of the rainy 
season all the interior is changed into a vast lake with the 
exception of certain ‘ilhas’ and ‘ tesos,’ strips of land covered 
with forest, which rise here and there a few feet above the 
water. On these tesos the cattle take refuge during the rainy 
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season, feeding, however, in the flooded campos. The campos 
or flat lands were still to a large extent impassable for horses at 
the time of which I write, the end of September and beginning 
of October, so we had the satisfaction of trying a new sort of 
mount. On the whole I was well satisfied with mine, for he 
trotted along quite comfortably. Shortly after leaving the 
‘Port’ we entered a marshy bit of campo, which made the 
necessity for oxen clear to us. Black mud and water came up 
over their middles, and thick on either side grew the Piri grass 
high above the head of the rider. The heat was here intoler- 
able. The rays of the sun beat down vertically, so that even in 
the narrow path the grass afforded no shade, while it was thick 
enough and high enough to prevent a breath of the precious 
air of the south-east trade wind, which makes life in these 
climes not only possible but agreeable, from reaching you as 
you rode through. Fortunately after only half an hour or so of 
this marshland riding we emerged on to a teso, and most of the 
rest of our way lay on dry land. 

Shortly before sunset we arrived at our destination, a single 
storied house, built on piles over a sandy teso, with two or three 
rooms and an open verandah at either end. The principal walls 
were of sun-dried bricks and the roof of red tiles, and from 
without it had a pleasant, inviting appearance. On entering, 
however, we found we had to share our quarters with so many 
uninvited guests who had also been attracted by its appearance, 
that before we had been a minute in the house we had changed 
the favourable opinion too hastily arrived at on first sight. The 
walls were literally one vast bee-hive ; not a square inch was 
there, which was not the habitation of a small yellow-tailed 
bumble-bee, an innocent creature enough but as tiresome 
with his incessant buzzing as a German band or a hurdy-gurdy. 
The tiled roof sheltered whole colonies of bats whose squeaking 
at night was the least of their offences ; and last but not least, 
everything—walls, roof, floor, tables, chairs—were covered with 
regiments, no, corps-d’armées, of small red ants—the formica fogo 
or fire ant—eternally hunting for whomsoever or whatsoever 
they could devour. Add to this that the house was inhabited by 
black cowboys—and whoever has met the MarajO cowboy 
can say with absolute certainty that he knows the worst that 
human nature can produce from the point of view of either 
moral or physical uncleanness—and it will be conceded that our 
change of opinion in so short a space of time was justified. 
However, a la guerre comme a la guerre and if one goes 
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a-shooting in the wilds of Marajé he should not expect marble 
halls or purple and fine linen. So we slung our hammocks to 
the hooks which are found in every room in every Brazilian 
house, and made ourselves as comfortable as possible for the 
next four or five days. 

Shortly after daybreak on the following morning we started 
to reconnoitre the nearest morasses, a cowboy on an ox acting 
as guide, and the rest of us on horses. All our oxen of the 
previous day remained tied up about the house, and had had 
no bite or sup since they came home. I remarked on this to 
our host, and he said ces ‘ vaqueros’ sont un tas de conchons. 
They keep the poor brutes tied up sometimes two or three days 
and never give them food or drink, simply to save themselves 
the trouble of cutting grass or fetching water. I suggested that 
he might insist on this being done. ‘It would be quite useless,’ 
he said, ‘they would stop doing it as soon as my back was 
turned. Besides if they were required to do any extra work 
they would simply go away and /aisseraient le patron planté. 
These gentry are quite independent, knowing well enough that 
if they are dismissed even for the worst offences they can easily 
find employment at the next ranch. So they live after their 
own fashion, and the least of their crimes is the ill-treatment of 
the ‘patron’s’ live-stock, or getting dead drunk as often as 
they can steal enough of his cachaga—the native rum. We 
experienced one rather amusing illustration of the drinking 
capacity of two of these gentlemen. C.’s hammock was slung 
in the front verandah, where stood a cupbuard in which stores 
were kept. One night we heard C. challenging some intruders 
and then a scuffling noise, the hasty shutting of the cupboard, 
and lastly the sound of stealthy retreating steps. Next morning 
we informed our host of what had happened, and he went to 
the cupboard, where fortunately some nasty caji wine was the 
only thing in the shape of alcohol. This, however, was 
untouched. ‘I am sure they drank something,’ insisted C. as 
de M. was coming away. So the latter went back to look again 
and presently burst into a merry laugh, Sapristi! cest la sauce 
Anglaise ! and sure enough he held up an empty bottle of Wor- 
cester sauce which had been nearly full the previous evening. 

But to return to our shoot. After crossing some deep 
ditches full of a thick-leaved, purple-flowered water weed we 
reached at last a larger pool or lake surrounded for the most 
part by bushes some twenty feet high. Peering through a hole 
in these we saw what seemed to us a wonderful sight. The 
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bushes opposite were covered with ungainly night-herons, while 
beyond, along the edge of the pool, stalked in solemn dignity 
countless numbers of snow-white egrets—the greater and the 
less in almost equal quantity. Here and there a flock of 
scarlet ibis added a brilliant spot of colour, which was toned off 
by the French-grey plumage of the great herons—maguari— 
and the darker coats of the small purple herons and glossy ibis. 
With an appearance of conscious superiority the great black 
and white wood ibis—jaburti—moved slowly about in this 
motley throng, or stood sleepily on one leg, with his wise bald 
head slightly on one side as if drinking in the beauty of the 
scene in a spirit of philosophic felicity. Amidst all the rather 
solemn crowd, fussy little gay feathered spur-winged moorhens 
ran, racing each other over the leaves of the purple weed, or 
spreading their sunny coloured wings in pursuit of each other 
with shrill screams ; while as a foil to all the ‘ nameless grace’ 
of these fowls of the air, in the centre of the pool, lay numbers 
of great, unwieldy looking jaccarés, their snouts and eyes only 
above the black water, and the rest of their unshapely, log-like 
persons barely visible beneath. It was our first introduction to 
real marshland life under the equator, and it was some time 
before any of us would disturb the place. However, presently 
a white egret came sailing unsuspectingly over our heads, a gun 
was fired, and the whole air was filled immediately with the 
sound of the rushing of wings. Of such birds as we wanted 
skins we shot a few specimens ; but our business was with the 
wily wild duck and not with these guileless wading fowl. So 
we fired a salute with ball cartridge at the jaccarés, and left one 
or two lashing the water with their tails or turning up their 
toes to heaven in protest against this disturbance of their peace, 
and went on our way to duck land. 

The character of the campo now changed. No longer great 
stretches of high piri, or meadows of low, brilliant green grass, 
but flats of black, cracked, dry mud, intersected by shallow 
canals leading occasionally into broads or pools round which 
sprang high bulrushes, and anzngas (I believe a kind of arum) 
growing on a thick, fleshy kind of stalk sometimes twelve or fifteen 
feet high. Presently along the edge of one of the canals we 
spied a flock of some two hundred duck. Palpitating with 
excitement at the spectacle, we dropped off our horses, and 
attempted a stalk behind a friendly aninga bush. It was not 
possible to get within decent shooting range. Some of the 
many sentries had their eyes upon us, and when we were within 
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perhaps eighty yards the whole flock, with a piercing, whistling 
cry, rose together. Despite the evident uselessness of it, six 
barrels out of eight were fired at the retreating multitude— 
they looked so thick and closely packed that it seemed certain 
something must fall but nothing did. When, however, the 
sound of the firing died away, there occurred something to 
bring the water to the mouth of any lover of duck shooting. 
From the south, east and west, as far as the eye could see— 
this is no exaggeration but the plain, bare truth—black clouds 
seemed to be rising out of the marshes. I have seen clouds of 
locusts in South Africa, and to them only can I compare these 
thousands upon thousands of wild duck that swirled whistling over 
our heads. We got as quickly as we could into the best places we 
couldfind, and waited for anythat might come within range. Fine 
sporting, rocketing shots they came, round and round, rising 
until at last they looked like pin’s heads in the sky, but still 
they filled our ears with the sound of their shrill whistle. One 
could have blazed away till all was blue without producing 
much effect, and we were unluckily very short of cartridges, 
not having expected this sort of thing when we came from 
England. So we were forced to pick our shots, and even so 
they were all right high ones. There were four or five different 
kinds of duck. First of all, king of ducks, she ‘ Pato bravo’ 
(wild duck) par excellence of the Brazilians, came the great, 
heavy, solemn, slow-flapping, pied muscovy, weighing often 
12 or 14 lbs., and rich and delicious to eat. Next in import- 
ance the ‘ Pato castilhano’ nearly as large, of the same build, 
and all black. Then the ‘ Marecca,’ a tree duck about the size 
of a widgeon with longer legs, a pretty bird, brown, white and 
black, which formed the main body of this army of duck, and 
made the whistling cry I have spoken of; and finally a small 
teal, something like our own. 

But before we were well settled down, it was time to be 
moving back. Our host was expecting us home for almogo— 
déjetner a la fourchette—and reluctantly, with only three or four 
couple of duck attached to our saddles we made our way 
back. 

That evening two of our party, A. and C., went out to 
catch the duck flighting to roost. They did not return till an 
hour after sunset, and just as we who had remained behind 
were debating the advisability of sending out a search-party, C. 
dashed in, dressed in a flannel shirt and waders up to his 
middle, clotted all over with black mud, but triumphantly 
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hugging an enormous black muscovy of at least 14 lbs. weight, 
the first that had been shot by any member of our party. He 
hung over it with conscious pride, as a mother might hang 
over her first-born. He pointed out its merits, its weight, the 
sheen of its dark-green feathers, and its wonderfully wrinkled 
nose. But if the truth were told, although it was exceedingly 
good to eat when roasted for dinner, it did not make a beautitul 
corpse. Its plumage had been ruffled in a terrible death 
struggle with C. It had apparently fallen winged into the 
middle of one of the pools, and he, regardless of consequences, 
had dashed in after it. The duck was large and old, both strong 
and fierce, and in its natural element. In the course of the 
wrestle for life which ensued, C. lost his footing in the mud, his 
waders filled with water, and he would infallibly have been 
drowned with the muscovy clasped to his heart had not A. 
come to the rescue and dragged out both combatants. This, 
at least, was A.’s story, but it may have been prompted by 
jealousy, for he had bagged no muscovy duck. They had 
brought back together about six couple of different sorts. 

The following day we rode off to another ranch or fazenda 
for our almoco, at which meal we were treated to the tail of 
the jaccaré tinga, or small alligator, a native delicacy, but most 
nauseous to a European stomach. The flesh is dead white, of 
a soft yet tough consistency, and with a peculiar musty odour 
and flavour quite indescribable and certainly unforgettable. 

After breakfast we crossed some wet and marshy campo, to 
a great ‘hinhal’ or nesting-place of wild fowl. A long, narrow, 
deep pool of black water protected on either side with strips of 
tall aninga plants some fifty or sixty yards wide. In these 
aningas and in the thorn bushes which grew on the drier land, 
were literally thousands of nests, most of them now empty, for 
many were old nests ; and also some sorts of birds such as the 
scarlet ibis, which we particularly regretted, were already 
flown. We found, however, a large number of rosy spoonbill’s 
and jaburi’s (the great wood ibis) nests, a few with eggs, but 
generally with the young already fairly advanced. We took a 
few young spoonbills, and a jaburt, hoping to bring them 
back with us to England, and they took to captivity with 
amazing kindness. The spoonbills were exceedingly attractive 
birds. In a day or two they were on such good terms that 
they might have known us for years, and they quickly learnt to 
feed themselves, diving their broad, soft bills into calabashes 
filled with water, and feeling about at the bottom for dainty 
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gobbets of raw meat or slices of fish. The young jaburis— 
which were christened ‘ the judges’ on account of the wig-like 
covering of white down on their heads, their solemn bearing, 
and their extreme severity to us whom, with some justice, they 
looked upon as robbers and disturbers of the peace—were 
more difficult to manage. It required two strong men to feed 
one of these spirited younsters—one to hold his fluffy wings, 
and the other to open his long, sharp, powerful beak, and fill 
up his ample gullet with the raw tit-bits that his soul loved. 
Even so we seldom got off scot free, the judges generally 
managed to draw blood in the struggle which invariably took 
place before or after their meals, and I still bear upon me the 
marks of the beak of the Lord Chief Justice, the largest, most 
solemn and most violent of this strange Bench. Alas, poor 
judges ! the cold of an English November has been too much 
for their delicate chests, and they and their milder companions 
in misfortune the kindly, gentle-mannered spoonbills have 
succumbed to the rigours of our climate. R.I.P. 

It was at this hinhal that we realised what the bird-life in 
this equatorial island really was. Flock upon flock, cloud upon 
cloud, as the stars of heaven or the sand of the sea in number, 
white and red, black, rosy and pied, they swept backwards and 
forwards over our heads with hoarse cries. It was undoubtedly 
the most interesting spot we had met with in the course of our 
two months wanderings in the Amazon country. It was so 
wild, so far from human habitations, so given over to these 
myriads of birds as to leave a deep and vivid impression on the 
mind. It seemed as though some exotic Circe might arise from 
out of this dark and silent pool surrounded with emerald 
vegetation where floated grim, evil-looking jaccarés, and change 
the shape of mortals who dared to venture within her charmed 
circle to that of the blood-red or snowy birds that floated 
majestically over us. It was a fascinating and yet rather 
uncanny spot. Man could have no right here. It was the 
kingdom of birds. 

We spent three or four more happy days at the Fazenda, 
one day watching the cowboys rounding up and lassoing cattle, 
the only work in which they take any interest, and in which, it 
must be admitted, they show uncommon skill. 

The rest of the time we spent after the duck, but though 
we never failed to find enormous, unbelievable quantities of 
them, we never—four of us—made a larger bag than thirty. 
This was due to many things. We had no dogs, and lost 
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generally half at least of the birds we shot. A dog would be 
useless, however, in that country, for he would be surely 
devoured by an alligator the first time he went to retrieve a 
bird out of the water. Then we were sorely hampered by 
want of cartridges. We had not time enough to get a sufficient 
knowledge of these marshes so as to arrange our positions on a | 
really scientific system ; and lastly, the guns might, no doubt, 
have been held straighter. Could a shoot in those Marajo 
marshes be properly arranged and organised, I have no doubt 
that the largest bag ever heard of might be made there. We 
were, however, quite contented with what we got, which was 
indeed as much at any one time as we could use. 

The time at our disposal soon fled away and with regret 
we said ‘ good-bye’ to Ribanseira. We rode out once more 
over the tesos where the palms grew and the parrots and 
parroqueets flew rapidly by, screaming and chattering in mid- 
air, and again through the burning hot belt of piri grass to the 
little port. We floated for the last time down the igarapé, with 
its chocolate-coloured Amazon water, and beautiful banks 
arrayed in feathery green of assayi palm and bamboo. We 
bade farewell to the jaburuis, and guaras (scarlet ibis) and 
culhereras (spoonbills). And lastly we tacked carefully out of 
the narrow entrance into the brown fresh water ocean which 
extends for hundreds of square miles at the mouth of the 
mighty river. There sat onasand spit in solemn concave a flock 
of some fifty muscovies, the last that we saw, which flopped 
heavily and lazily away when our cat-boat raised her mainsail 
and scudded westward to As Dunas in the trail of the south- 
east trade. 
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IT is at this time of year that shooting-men who have been 
satisfied with their sport will be thinking how best to maintain 
the good results achieved, and that others who feel that they 
should have done better—these latter being, doubtless, the 
majority—will be considering in what way matters may be 
improved ; and to both classes a study of the foods and cures 
manufactured by Messrs. Chamberlin and Smith may be very 
warmly recommended. The firm have their headquarters at 
Post Office Street, Norwich ; and when it is said that the King 
is among their best Norfolk customers, several of their products 
being invariably used at Sandringham, it will readily be under- 
stood that the value of Messrs. Chamberlin and Smith’s com- 
positions has been tested and approved by the soundest authori- 
ties. A particularly valuable invention is the Kalydé, which is 
declared to be an infallible remedy for gapes, and suitable for 
turkeys and chickens as well as for pheasants and partridges. 
The Reviver is an excellent tonic, of notable service to young 
birds and while they are moulting. Special foods for wild duck, 
grouse, and other species of birds are also prepared. The 
firm’s dog biscuits are likewise used in the Royal Kennels at 
Sandringham, and we are genuinely glad to draw attention to 
the humane traps, for which they are agents. 

In connection with the above, as birds and dogs must, in 
many cases, be housed as well as fed, we would bring to notice 
various requisites for kennels, poultry-yards, &c., devised by 
Messrs. Boulton and Paul, also of Norwich. The ‘kennels,’ 
indeed, range from a complete Wood Hunting Establishment, 
erected at an approximate cost of £800, to the box for a terrier 
to be bought for a few shillings ; and the amount of ingenuity 
expended on the invention of poultry-houses, portable and 
fixed, seems not only to exhaust possibilities, but will assuredly 
amaze visitors to the works or students of Messrs. Boulton and 
Paul’s catalogues ; for the uninstructed can scarcely believe 
that, in dealing with an apparently simple matter, such a 
multitude of different things could have been thought of. It 
may be added that habitations for birds and dogs are only a 
part, and a comparatively small part, indeed, of the firm’s 
work, which includes everything from a summer-house to a 
wooden church, bungalows, stables, coach-houses, cow-houses, 
and a multiplicity of other structures. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or 
prizes to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best 
original photograph or photographs sent in representing any 
sporting subject. Several other prizes will also be given away 
each month, each of them consisting of an original drawing 
by one or other of the artists who illustrate the Magazine. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them 
on two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, 
and that they have never been previously published. A few 
lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each subject. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-poini contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE NOVEMBER COMPETITION 


The Prize in the November competition has been divided 
among the following competitors: Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath ; 
Miss Guest, Inwood, Henstridge ; Mr. J. F. Wright, Solihull ; 
Mr. Charles H. Labdon, Twyford ; Mrs. Delves Broughton, 
Bedford ; Commander Francis Travers, H.M.S. Britannia, 
Dartmouth ; Mr. P. W. Richards, H.M.S. Avztannia, Dartmouth; 
and Miss R. Gibbons, Boddington Manor, Cheltenham, Original 
drawings have been sent to a number of other competitors. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A YOUNG MEMBER OF THE BATH AND COUNTY HARRIERS 
Photograph taken by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


THE INWOOD TERRIER PACK HUNTED BY MISS GUEST 
Photograph taken by Miss Guest, Inwood, Henstridge 
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A SHOOTING PARTY AT TOMATIN, INVERNESS-SHIRE 


The third from the left is Major-General R. S. S. Baden Powell, and the fifth The Lord Chief Justice 
of England, Lord Alverstone 


Photograph taken by Mr. J. F. Wright, Hilifield Hall, Solihull 


RATS! 
Photograph taken by Mr, Charles H. Labdon, Stanlake Park, Twyford 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


BRINGING HOME THE STAG 
Photograph taken by Mrs. Delves Broughton, Bedford 


CADETS’ REGATTA AT DARTMOUTH, OCTOBER 1901, CADETS GETTING INTO THEIR 
RACING BOATS FROM H.M.S, ‘BRITANNIA’ 


Photograph talen by Commander Francis Travers, H.M.S. ‘ Britan:ia,’ Dartmouth 
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THE OPENING MEET OF THE ‘ BRITANNIA’ BEAGLES, OCTOBER 16, IOI 
Photograph taken by Mr. P. W. Richards, H.M.S. ‘ Britannia,’ Dartmouth 


THE WHITE STAG OF GLENDOE 
Photograth taken by. Miss R, Gibbons, Boddington Manor, Cheltenhane 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


SUNDAY REST AT HURLINGHAM STABLES 
Photograph taken by Miss Constance Peel, Ebury Street, S.W. 


ON THE THAMES AT MAPLEDURHAM 
Photograph taken. by Mr. J. Bacchus, Burghfield Manor House, Reading 
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‘THIRTEEN POUNDS AND A HALF, SIR!’ 


SALMON CAUGHT ON THE RIVER LOCHY 
Photograph taken by Captain William Savile, St. James's Place, S.W. 


DR. RUTHERFOORD HARRIS'S GREYHOUNDS 
Photograph taken by Mr. C. Le Maire, Teddington 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE EXTON STRING 
Photograph taken by Mrs. J. Chichester, St. Cloud, Worcester 


YACHTING IN THE SOLENT 
Photograph taken by Miss Florence E. Armstrong, Emperor's Gate, South Kensington 
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SADDLING PADDOCK, BATH, 1900 
Photograph taken by Mr. F. Lacon, Southbroom, Milford-on-Sea 


GROUSE SHOOTING IN IRELAND 
Photograph taken by Mr. A. F. Brooke, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich 


A BLACKSMITH’S PET 
Photograph taken by Miss C. J. Bacon, Earlstone, Newbury 
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SECOND XV. HOUSE MATCH BETWEEN SCHOOL HOUSE AND NORTH TOWN AT 
CLIFTON COLLEGE 


Photograph taken by Mr. G. Fownes Rigden, Clifton College 


THE START FOR THE POONA DERBY, SEPTEMBER IQOr 
Photograph taken by Captain F. L. Lloyd Jones, 13th B.I., Kamptee, India 


LUNCH 
Photograph taken by Mr. W, C. Benton, Carrigaholt Castle, ce. Clare 
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‘A THROW IN.” GLASGOW ACADEMY v. GLENALMOND 


Photograph taken by Mr. Adrien E. Barbé, Kelvinside, Glasgow 


THE NEW GOLF LINKS AT HUNTERCOMBE, NEAR HENLEY ON THAMES 


Photograph taken by Mr. F. S. Brakspear, Bessborough Gardens, S.W. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


OOMER JUMAL’S ARAB STABLES, BOMBAY 
Photograph taken by Mrs. W. D. Whatman, Mhow, India 


ON UPPER EISMEER, GRINDELWALD 
Photograph taken by Mr. E, C. Heath Hosken, Gordon Street, W.C. 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


THE coloured pictures this month include an illustration to 
Mr. F. M. Lutyens’ story, ‘The Wrath of Fulleylove,’ repro- 
duced from an oil painting by the author. It will be 
remembered that some pictures of hunting subjects by the 
elder Mr. Lutyens, father of the present contributor, have 
already been published in the magazine. ‘A Steady Shot’ is 


seen at the corner of a covert of highly promising appearance. 
It may be assumed that he has been waiting for the cock 
pheasant to come out over his head, but that it has swung back 
in a mistaken endeavour to escape, presenting a difficult chance, 
of which, however, the ‘steady shot’ has successfully taken 
advantage, for evidently this is a dead bird. With the thick 
undergrowth there should be a very pretty little flush at the 
corner. ‘ Pointers,’ so far as some countries are concerned, are 
chiefly familiar to sportsmen by means of pictures; that is to 
say, active employment for them is never found. For a good 
many years past this has formed a text for conventional critics 
of a sport they do not understand, and modern methods are 
deprecated in comparison with old; as if, in the present condition 
of agriculture, men had a choice of driving or of shooting over 
dogs. Very many English sportsmen would gladly enjoy the 
treat of seeing dogs work if only such a thing were possible. 
‘Bound for London’ affords a glimpse into the past, when 
travellers to the metropolis frequently met with delays, incon- 
veniences and discomforts which do not occur to those who 
grow eloquent about the pleasures and picturesqueness of good 
old coaching-days. 
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Reproduced by permission of the Proprietor of the Copyright and Publisher, C. Klackner, 12 Haymarket, London, S. W. 
Also 7 West 28th Street, New York, U.S.A. 


A STEADY SHOT. 
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NOTES 
BY ‘RAPIER’ 


I READ the other day the remark that ‘even an_ indifferent 
shot may derive much gratification from a day’s sport,’ and it 
occurs to me that probably on the whole the average shot 
really enjoys himself more than any of the limited ranks of the 
first class? The very bad shot I put aside. Sometimes the 
birds ‘ fly into it,’ or he knocks over a rabbit or a hare ; but he 
must feel that if the same chance occurred again he would fail 
to take it in a great majority of cases, that his success, in fact, 
is very much a fluke, and constantly repeated failures, accustomed 
to them as he may be, must surely grow exasperating. The super- 
latively good shot kills his birds almost as a matter of course, and 
when he is occasionally a little ‘off,’ I have usually found that 
he becomes exceedingly annoyed and angry. But it is not so 
with the average decent shot. When he misses a few birds he 
is not in any way put out; he knows that acertain number of 
them zw2// get away, and is reconciled to the knowledge ; but 
when he is in his best form, and the birds drop one after 
another, his jubilation is extreme. I do not, indeed, know a 
much more delightful sensation than that of feeling one is 
holding one’s own. Really high birds come out and come 
down, crumpled up high in the air to fall motionless, and an 
occasional hare is bowled over so that he stops suddenly, turns 
head over heels several times from the impetus of his speed, 
and lies without a kick—without that cry which is so distressing 
and makes a sensitive man exceedingly uncomfortable. You 
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have just got into it and cannot make out why you do not 
always shoot like this ; the performance seems equally simple and 
satisfactory! The odd thing about shooting is that perhaps next 
morning you come out again, feeling thoroughly fit and well, with 
the pleasantest recollections of how things went yesterday, and 
for some inexplicable reason miss bird after bird, very probably 
in many cases just the sort of shots which you like best, and 
which the previous afternoon you had felt that no one but a hope- 
less duffer could ever fail to hit. The average shot, however, 
if all is well with him, usually has the satisfaction of feeling that 
he is improving; the first-class expert does not feel this, and, on 
the contrary, when not quite up to the mark, is haunted by a 
depressing fear that he is losing his form. All things considered 
I certainly think that the good average man has most of the 
fun. 

At the beginning of last flat-racing season | picked out a dozen 
horses which it seemed it me it might be judicious to follow 
during the year. I named, indeed, fifteen, but of these three 
never appeared on a race-course—one has to make allowances 
for such contingencies—so that this left precisely the dozen which 
I recommended to the notice of readers who like an occasional 
bet. The three whom I incorrectly supposed would continue 
their successful career were the French colt Eryx, last year’s 
Oaks winner, La Roche, and the speedy Eager. The remaining 
twelve included Volodyovski,to have followed whom, as it happens, 
would show a deficit, for he only won a couple of races during the 
season, and lost four. Assuming that a reader had backed him 
each time he ran for £10 starting price, there would have been 
a loss of £4 on the transaction ; about which, however, it may, 
I think, be fairly remarked that any one who had intended to 
back the winner of the Derby would not have waited until the 
day, and would have taken better odds than were then obtain- 
able. My second choice was Veles, and though he must be 
pronounced a decided disappointment, the £60 that would have 
been lost by his defeats would have been balanced by a gain of 
£188. Bay Melton failed on the three occasions when he was 
seen out, and Royal Rouge was a still more melancholy failure, 
being hopelessly beaten in all the four races in which heran. If 
I remember aright, something like 6000 guineas was refused for 
this unlucky animal, who now seems to be worth about £160. 
Doricles was much better business. He lost six races, but those 
he won would have yielded a profit of £426, and this makes up 
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NOTES 

for three more bad shots, Disguise II., Irish Ivy, and Clare- 
haven, all of whom were thrice beaten. I do not know whether 
I shall carry the confidence of readers in the twelve I pick for 
next year, as though King’s Courier, another of last year’s lot, 
shows a profit of £30, Running Stream would have lost £20 
and only won £12, and Spectrum would have only £20 worth 
of winning to set against £30 of losings. Harrow shows a 
profit of only £20. On the whole, however, had £10 been 
invested at starting price on each of my dozen the result would 
have been a loss of £460 anda gain of £802, which shows 
£342 on the right side. My dozen for the coming flat-race 
season I have not yet finally chosen, and will return to the 
subject in a later issue. Certainly no one could have suspected 
twelve months since that Bay Melton, Royal Rouge, Disguise II., 
Irish Ivy, and Clarehaven would all have passed through the 
season without winning a single race between them, or indeed 
that Volodyovski, who must be considered the best of the three- 
year-olds, would have been followed throughout the season with 
a loss as the result. 


I have the greatest respect for the Rev. J. W. Horsley, and 


cordially agree with him that, as a rule, the financial result of 
persistently backing horses is more or less disastrous, though I 
really do not think with him that the ‘moral and intellectual 
effects’ are equally sad, and I fear a letter he lately wrote to 
the Westminster Gazette shows so little knowledge of the subject 
that it is not likely to have much influence. There are naturally 
some days when favourites do very badly, and other days when 
they do very well. A few years ago I made a long and 
elaborate calculation which showed that throughout the year 
favourites won about two races out of five, and it seems highly 
probable that this proportion is about maintained. The sporting 
prophets—I mean, of course, the competent and painstaking 
members of the fraternity,\—very frequently indicate the 
favourites, and not seldom, indeed, mention animals that beat 
the favourites ; so that Mr. Horsley’s wholesale condemnation of 
tipsters, based on the return of one singularly unfortunate day 
at Manchester, does not do them justice. But it is the conclud- 
ing paragraph of his letter, which, to speak frankly, is ludicrously 


1 Since the above was written I have learnt from a caretul compiler, 
who made the calculation to work out a system, that The Standard gave last 
year 975 losers and 359 winners, about 4 in 11.—Eb. 
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absurd. ‘Either,’ he says, ‘the so-called prophets know 
nothing, or, knowing something, they take care to conceal that 
knowledge, so that the money of those who are as ignorant 
as covetous may fall into the hands of the bookmakers.’ This 
last suggestion is absolutely preposterous, The ‘prophet’ has 
his livelihood to make and his reputation to sustain, and 
Mr. Horsley is hopelessly wide of the mark in his subtle 
suggestion that tipsters know winners but refrain from mention- 
ing their names for the benefit of the bookmakers! How are 
tipsters to derive profit from playing into the hands of the 
ring? The best of them, I need not say, as a very general rule, 
have good reasons for their tips, but from a great variety of 
causes the confident anticipation of those who really know most 
about the prospects of a race are very frequently upset. But 
they certainly try ! 


I suppose that tipsters in France and in England are about 
equally successful or unsuccessful—there seems no reason to 
imagine otherwise. Now it happens that for the last few years 
I have very often been to races round about Paris. I usually 
risk a few louis and have consistently found that the ‘ financial 


effects’ have not been more disastrous than I believe the ‘ moral 
and intellectual’ ones to have been ; and I go entirely by the 
tips in the papers that experience has shown to be the best 
informed. In all the French sporting journals the tips are 
tabulated in the fashion that has recently been adopted by a 
few English publications, and I find the consensus of opinion 
very frequently correct. Le Jockey, Auteuil-Longchamps, and 
Les Courses are my usual guides. A little paper called La Céte 
des Courses, though | think not quite so good now as it used to 
be, has also a very sensible summary of what may be expected 
from the runners in each race, and the /igaro is specially well 
served in the matter of tips. My simple method is to see what 
these papers say, to have a look at the horses in the paddock, 
and to be to some extent guided by the jockeys, with a pre- 
ference for the mounts of Rigby and E. Watkins on the flat, 
and a slighter preference for Collier and Albert Johnson in 
jump races, for many of the cross-country riders are quite good 
enough to win on the best horse. They are very fond of tables 
in the French sporting papers, most of them publishing daily 
the number of tips given by the various prophets in one column 
and the number of correct tips in another, as also the figures 
relating to the jockeys’ mounts ; but I attribute my avoidances 
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of failure to the fact that I usually back horses for places instead 
of to win ; and when there are only four runners a horse can 
be supported one-two. 

A great many books have been published about the tables 
at Monte Carlo, but I have no hesitation in saying that the best 
I have ever seen is ‘Monte Carlo Anecdotes and Systems of 
Play’ by V. B. (London: William Heinemann, 1901). I chance 
to know who V. B. is—as I suspect is the case with not a few 
of my readers—but this knowledge is of less importance for the 
reason that every one that has a slight acquaintance with play 
at the Monte Carlo tables will at once perceive that the book is 
written by one who possesses altogether exceptional familiarity 
with the subject. I scarcely think perhaps that it was necessary 
to enter again into what V. B. describes as ‘ the oft-discussed 
and much-disputed question among roulette players, can the 
spinner control the ball for the advantage of either the bank or 
the player?’ So many stupid people are, however, apt to 
worry themselves with such queries that possibly V. B. was 
not wrong to devote a few pages to the matter. I suppose I 
need scarcely say that his conclusion is in the negative. It is 
all to the interest of the bank that the methods should be 
absolutely honest, and though there are croupiers who will 
profess to be acting on behalf of some individual with whom 
they strike up acquaintance, a player must be an exceedingly 
simple creature if he accepts the overtures that are slily and 
cunningly made to him. Annually we read discussions as to 
whether croupiers are honest, whether they accept tips, and 
so forth : they are honest so far as the tables are concerned, if 
only because, with the supervision that is exercised, they have no 
opportunity of being otherwise. They not only accept tips, 
but ask for them—I am not speaking of the men as a body, 
but on more than one occasion when I have had a little win I 
have been asked for a contribution—but that croupiers can or 
do in the slightest degree intentionally influence results 1 have 
seen a great deal too much of the tables to believe. 


One croupier, a few years ago, to diverge for a moment 
from V. B.’s book, did endeavour to persuade me that he could 
advantageously guide my stakes. He murmured to me what 
numbers to play on, but as I took no notice of his recom: 
mendations I cannot say what the results would have teen, 
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though I am sure I know. Next day I met him at the Nice 
races and he claimed acquaintance. He presumed that 1 was 
a member of English clubs, clubs where they played cards? 
Wondering what was coming next, I told him I was, and he 
replied that he was a particularly good card player, and if he 
came to England, and I would introduce him to some of these 
establishments, he thought we might make a good deal of 
money. I have a shrewd notion, therefore, that not all Monte 
Carlo croupiers are honest, for I do not imagine that if he had 
come to any of my clubs he meant to play the game with strict 
integrity. With regard to Roulette and Trente et Quarante, 1 am 
reminded of another interview with another croupier on the 
terrace at Monte Carlo. This was a good many years ago, the 
eternal subject of systems was then as now a constant subject 
of argument, and I innocently asked him which he thought was 
the best? He smiled rather sadly and replied, ‘There are a 
great many of us croupiers engaged at the rooms. We see the 
game played day after day, week after week, year after year. 
Some of us are not fools. Do you not think that if any system 
was good it would have been found out, and that some of 
us would have been playing it instead of earning our small 
salaries by very tedious work?’ There is here matter for a 
good deal of reflection ; and before the confident youth dashes 
into the rooms with an assured conviction that in a short time 
he will multiply his capital by ten or twenty (if his aspirations 
are modest, some people anticipate much more than others) 
he will do well to ponder on my old croupier’s words, 


V. B., to return to the book, describes in detail some score 
of systems, and he describes them moreover in a manner which 
proves that he understands them. He recommends none—that 
is to say, he holds out no sort of hope that the player will do 
better than escape with a small loss if he goes on long enough 
—though on the other hand there are undoubtedly times when 
with luck he may temporarily be a substantial winner—but he 
advocates systems on the ground that ‘by having a system you 
can at least defend your money, and if at any time you should 
have a run of luck and accumulate a fair amount of winnings, 
you will make it a more lengthy and difficult task for the bank 
to get their money back.’ The system he chiefly recommends 
is, I am inclined to believe, about as good a one as could possibly | 
be found, but it has what would be to many persons the disad- 
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vantage of being applicable only to the even chances, so that 
there can be none of those big and rapid hauls which one reads 
of in romances, and now and then actually witnesses. Most 
constant players have seen some lucky punter stake ex plein and 
on all the carrés, have seen this number come up, the punter 
leave down as much as he may, and repeat his success again 
and again. I have a distinct recollection of twenty-six thus 
coming up four times when the player had on as much as the 
rules of the tables allowed. But with respect to systems, for 
one thing there is always the practical certainty of their going 
wrong sooner or later, and for another thing it is very rarely 
indeed that any one has the patience really to stick to them. 
A man is patient and persistent for a time, then he gets bored, 
angry, nervous, thinks he sees something that must inevitably 
happen, departs from his prescribed plan of procedure, and not 
seldom finds that if he had only stuck to it all would have been 
well. As to what is described as ‘ The Author’s System,’ and 
just recommended as (with limitations) the best I have ever 
come across, V. B. feebly winds up by pointing out that under 
certain circumstances ‘if the runs of two continues all will be 
well.’ But then very likely the runs of two will not continue ! 


About Zrente et Quarante V. B. tells a story of an officer in 
the Rifle Brigade who won a great deal of money under the 
impression that the top row of cards was dealt for the red side 
of the table, and that the game was to get the nearest to forty. 
I can the more easily believe this because I myself played and 
won for some days under a similar delusion, which surely 
proves that knowledge is not a requisite to success. Tvente et 
Quarante is a better game for the player for the reason that 
the percentage in favour of the bank is smaller than at 
Roulette, indeed V.B., who has a remarkable head for figures, 
declares that he never found any one capable of ascertaining 
what this actual percentage is. I believe it to be a fraction 
less than 4 per cent. He maintains, however, that Tvente et 
Quarante is not so distinctly a game of chance as Roulette, 
and, indeed, that it is even a game of. skill. I have-not 
space to follow his arguments, which will be found set forth 
in the book. One system described in the book and called 
‘The Pinch of Snuff,’ is, however, an absolute certainty, if 
only you can hit on the man to carry it out with you ; and 
yet it must be distinctly understood V. B. does not for a 
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moment recommend it. You find some one who has been 
having a very bad time, and appears desperately bent on 
‘getting home,’ strike up an acquaintance with him, and tell 
him that you have a secret understanding with the dealer at the 
Trente et Quarante table. Your man is to go there with you, 
to observe you carefully ; if you take a pinch of snuff it means 
put a maximum on red, if you take two pinches of snuff it 
means put a maximum on black. You guess which it will be, 
and take one pinch or two pinches accordingly. You may be 
right ; if so, it is understood that you are to receive half the 
winnings. You may be wrong, in which case you endeavour to 
persuade your victim to try again on the ground that there was 
a mistake, that the dealer did not understand, or that the Chef 
du Partie was looking at the dealer suspiciously, and he dared 
not carry out his arrangements. This is one of the little traps 
into which a foolish rogue is beguiled by an astuter rascal. 


From the Rest Camp, Bloemfontein, Captain T. W. Sheppard, 
author of an article I lately published on ‘ Otter Hunting,’ writes : 
‘Dear Rapier,—I agree fully with Mr. Collier’s view that old 
terms should be kept up, and am a little sad over his criticism 
of the word “ Drag,” as it was only through being a good deal 
chaffed by old and very experienced otter-hunters that I 
abandoned the word “Trail.” I therefore concluded that the 
word had lapsed, in the same manner as the hare’s “ Walk.” I 
venture to think that the latter is a term rarely used by modern 
hare-hunters. There are many terms, however, in the old 
otter-hunter’s vocabulary which are now rarely heard : “ bubble- 
a-vent,” for example. Nor must it be forgotten that the North- 
country men use several words which are not common in 
Devonshire, ¢.g., coke,” in lieu of “spraint.” They, the 
North-country folk, stoutly maintain that the otter has been 
hunted by hounds in their countries as long as, if not longer 
than, in Devonshire, and it was there that I was reprimanded 
for using the word “ Trail.” I confess I prefer the word “ drag,” 
but probably because I was a fox-hunter long before I was an 
otter-hunter. I do not, however, think that my enormity is 
equal to that of speaking of “couples” of partridges. Would 
Mr. Collier, I wonder, rank a man who “ viewed” instead of 
“ gazed’ an otter with a Philistine who spoke of a flock of duck ? 
If I write again of otter-hunting, I will, however, say “ Trail” 
and not “drag”; perhaps that may draw some one else!’ 


